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THE ENGRAVING. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE 
COLOURS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Designed by Taylor—engraved by Adams. 


Tue stand of colours voted to the National 
Guard by the corporation of the city of New- 
York, will, in the course of a few days, be 
presented in behalf of that body by the gover- 
nour of the state. We present our readers 
with a beautifully executed engraving of the 
standards, and subjoin the following heraldick 
description of their emblems and devices. 

The regimental standard is of crimson 
silk, studded with twenty-four stars, fringe 
of gold ; in the centre, on an ermine mantle, 
an escutcheon bearing the arms of the Na- 
tional Guard, as follows : Quarterly—the first 
grand quarter, paly of thirteen, gu. et ar. on 
a chief az. twenty-four stars of the second, 
the arms of the United States of America ; 
the second grand quarter, a sun rising from 
behind mountains, with a sea in the fore- 
ground, all proper, the arms of the state of 
New-York ; the third grand quarter, ar. the 
sails of a windmill in saltier, between two 
beavers in pale, and two barrels in fess, all 
proper, the arms of the city of New-York ; 
the fourth grand quarter—gu. two cannons 
in saltier, in chief a blazing bomb, all or. the 
insignia of artillery, on an escutcheon or. the 3 
cypher of the corps, sa. Crest—an American % 
eagle, displayed, proper. Motto—‘ Pro Pa- 
tria et Gloria,” on a gold ribbon beneath the 
mantle. Staff—gilt, surmounted by a gilt & 
eagle, trimmed with a rich scarf and massive 
gold tassels. 

The state standard is of dark-blte silk, 
with twenty-four stars, bearing on an ermine 
mantle the arms of the state, with the crest 
and motto ; the flag borne on a rich gilt lance, 
with scarf and tassels. 

The embroidery was executed by Mr. P. 
Garesché, at his establishment, in Broadway ; 
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the whole is executed from designs and draw- 
ings by Asher Taylor, a member of the corps, 
in the ranks of company six. 

The improved appearance and discipline 
of the military of the city within the last two 
years have been frequently the topick of con- 
versation ; but it never was exhibited in #0 
conspicuous a manner as in the troops that 
formed the funeral escort of the jamented 
General Leavenworth. In a country like 
this, where the defence of our hearths and 
altars depends upon the spirit and hearts of 
those who enjoy the one and worship at the 
other, such indications of martial spirit and 
strength are particularly agreeable, as they 
are a foretaste of what may be expected 
should the hour of need ever arrive. On such 
an occasion, we have no doubt, that the a 
lant cevps, whose martial insignia are dis- 
played on this page, will prove itself worthy 
of the compliment now so properly and hand- 
somely paid to it by the municipal authorities 
of this city; and will so act, that a wreath of 
laurel may be worthily entwined around its 

resent emblems of gallantry and honour. The 

wenty-Seventh Regiment, now command- 
ed by Colonel Morgan L. Smith, was formed 
about eleven years ago, and in numbers and 
efficiency is second to no band of citizen-sol- 
diers at present in existence. Its uniform and 
appointments are soldier-like and serviceable, 
and its present state of discipline highly cre- 
ditable to the officers who command, and the 
privates who fill its ranks. They have our 
best wishes for their prosperity and happiness. 

While upon military subjects, we beg leave 
to recommend a new equipment, which we 
give in the following paragraph, translated 
from the French: 

“The French shako, (or cap,) is seldom 
taken off their heads by the men when stand- 
ing ‘at ease’ in the ranks. Each shako has 
a small plate full of holes, like a button-mould, 
let into the back of the cap, through which 
the hot air escapes. Being black, it is not 
perceptible a few feet from the men, and so 
does not disfigure the cap.” 











ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








MY BOOKS. 


“ So, of his gentleness, 
Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me, 
From my own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom.” 

Tuere are few places which I enter with a more solemn feeling 
than a spacious library. It is like descending inte the repose of 
the past. The jar and struggle of the present world is far above 
your head. Hush, you are with the great of by-gone ages. Their 
minds dwell within these peaceful walls. Homer—Virgil—Jo- 
sephus — Milton—Galileo— Shakspeare —Fenelon—Leonardo da 
Vinci—Petrarch. I gaze around upon these mighty spirits—I feel 
their holy influence on the air—I long to clasp their hands in friend- 
ship! What hours of rich communion might be spent in this tran- 
quillity! What unthought-of raptures might be kindled up in the 
living mind! How tolerable would be unlimited captivity in such 
a prison! But, alas! how short is life itself compared with the 
field of knowledge and delight here unfolded for its enjoyment. 

The limitless vistas of the intellectual world open upon me in 
their immense perspectives on every side, presenting in the dis- 
tance new sources of power, bliss and virtue. which I can never 
hope to attain in this world, and which the world itself, and this 
fleshy prison bar me from attaining. Should death be annihilation, 
what a strange exception does the human mind present to all other 
creations of heaven. Has it doomed the eagles to be ever fettered 
to the earth? Has it formed the eyes unopened! Has it fashioned 
a world of buds, painted their leaves exquisitely, filled them with 
delicious odours, and yet left within them the inevitable necessity 
of perishing before they unfold to the day? 

I never leave one of these mighty oceans of intellect without a 
more lively sense of the immortality of the soul. All things 
throughout nature are created equal to their sphere. The eagle 
finds the vast air whereon to tire his giant wings—the whale spouts 
in a liquid world where his ponderous gambols are unconfined by dis- 
tance—the camel, placed upon the waterless desert, possesses within 
himself means of quenching his thirst. All that they are formed 
capable of doing, they accomplish. They carry their powers to the 
farthest point. Were the Creator to prolong the whale’s existence 
infinitely, he possesses in him no embryo wings, by which, in fu- 
ture ages, he might beat the air, nor has the eagle incipient powers 


| which time could improve to other uses. Immortality to them 
would be but a perpetuity of the same narrow, physical gratifications. 
| Death and eternal night come upon them, without warning, when 
| their race is run, when their task is performed, after they have at- 
| tained their highest point of perfection. It disappoints no deep 
| hopes of a hereafter. It destroys no seed yet ungrown—no buds 
| yet unfolded—no fruit yet unripe. ‘They are unconscious of what 
they lose. They are as the fuel, which, being burnt, turns to ashes ; 
and to demand eternal life for them, would be as idle as to ask that 
the autumnal grain should remain standing for ever in the field— 
thus investing it with a blessing which it can neither desire or ap- 
preciate, enjoy or improve. All created things but man is ignorant 
of death, or knows it but with a blind and indiscriminate instinct 
planted in the hosom for the purpose of temporary preservation. 
Man, alone, beholds from afar, the black chasm toward which, re- 
coil and struggle as he may, he is ever approaching and from which 
he must inevitably plunge. He, alone, with that same mind which 
has measured and weighed the earth, analyzed the air, traced, as 
with the finger of Omniscience itself, all the courses of the stars, 
and followed, from his little tower, the comet in its farthest flight, 
calmly viewing its world of horned fire, and telling, like a divinity, 
the second of its departure and of its coming again, he alone be- 
holds death ; reasons of it; looks over the yawning depth ; stands 
by the brink with divine calmness and grandeur; kisses the tears 
of those who linger behind ; and, at the command of a fate, whose 
decrees he had expected, bids farewell to love and joy—to light and 
sound—to the arched sky—the scented air—to all the glowing 
images of reality ; and, without a shudder—withcut a murmur—glides 
from the fearful edge, and in an instant is lost in everlasting shadow. 
Why, if death were eternal, the last moment of a good man might 
draw down admiration and a wish to save from God himself. 
When I enter one of those ample chambers, whose walls are 
clothed with human minds—when I consider what philosophy 
and wisdom live on those tongueless shelves—what a vast world 
of knowledge and enjoyment lies there almost separated and refined 
from material things—sentiments which can kindle the mind to rap- 
ture—thoughts which can lengthen life or sooth death—truths which 
might have kept unshed the blood of millions—and saved kings and 
kingdoms from guilt and wo—narrations which rescue from oblivion 
the great ‘‘ goings on”’ of times past—I am struck with that per- 
eeption of man's infinite rank above other mortal things which ren- 





ders the belief of immortality rational. But it is most by observations 


| of my own mind, that I glow with the consciousness of eternal being. 

I perceive here treasures of science and virtue, which open to my 
soul a new existence, which offer it improvement and glory a thou- 
sand times beyond what it possesses. There are many of my 
fellow-creatures who have never seen or heard of these authors, 
and to whom the great elements of human knowledge are unknown. 
Of these, perhaps, some may possess the capacities of Newton or 
Socrates. Had they been sufficiently cultivated to bring these ca- 
pacities into development, would their perfections then be complete ? 
No. Great as is the distance between Newton and a Hottentot, 
Newton beheld an immeasurably greater between his powers and 
sources of bliss and those which time could bestow. What a waste 
of powers then follows even death ; and there reigns through all 
the other parts of nature an economy so unerring and precise, that 
if man be a finite being, his intellect, while it is the highest object 
of creation, is the only one formed in vain. 

But to descend from these metaphysical heights. In speaking 
of libraries, I had no intention of dilating upon the immortality of 
the soul, nor of penetrating into those vast collections which en- 
rich the celebrated metropolises of Europe. I have a library of my 
own—not stocked with Syriack manuscripts and illuminated missals, 
but from plain volumes, for a traveller's portmanteau: Johnson, 
the Spectator, Irving and Shakspeare. To read these properly, I 
find the intervals allowed me by the necessary avocations of life 
insufficient. The common leisure of a man of business might be 
profitably devoted to Shakspeare alone. I never could tire of him, 
and I never should till I had learned him by rote, and even then there 
is room for a vast deal of time in studying his characters—in re- 
membering his precepts and sentiments, and applying them to real 
life. What a lovely book Mrs. Jameson has written on his female 
characters. Each of his plays deserves to be the theme of a vo- 
lume. But praise is exhausted on Shakspeare. Let every man 
keep sweet Will upon his table. Each vacant evening let him 
read a play, if possible, aloud. No number of repetitions can dimi- 
nish his attractions ; for, as you grow more and more familiar with 
the world, your accumulating knowledge and expanding mind only 
enable you to understand, appreciate and enjoy him better. As 
years increase upon your forehead—as time and chance change 
your destiny—as you make friends or lose them—as you are pros- 
perous or wretched—as you move among nobles and kings, through 
courts and palaces, or muse in a hut and commune with the pea- 














sant—as you travel round the “ great globe” —wherever you go— 
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whatever you feel or suffer—you will find sweet Will has been there 
—has felt, and suffered, and rejoiced, and, observed before you. 

Then his expressions! Whata flash of inspiration in the joining 
of two or three common words! How they strike the soul! How 
they dwell in the recollection! When you have missed a word, 
and endeavour to replace it, compare all those which present them- 
selves to your mind with the érue one! 

The immense force which Shakspeare throws into a single ex- 
pression is one of his wonderful peculiarities. Let us open the 
volume—let us reach into his rich sea, and behold what pearls and 
gems a few random reaches will bring up. Ha! The “ school- | 
boy”—“ the whining schoolboy”—with his satchel and “ shining 
morning face.” ‘ The lean and slippered pantaloon,” and his “ big, | 
manly voice,” etc. Ariel tells Prospero, she met the king’s son | 
in an “odd angle of the isle,” sitting, with his arms in this “ sad | 
knot.”” What can be stronger than | 

“His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth; | 

The proud control of fierce and bloody war.” 

The wild volunteers that swell the numbers of an army are 
“ All the unsettled humours of the land ; 

Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries.” | 

The cannon of a besieging army are ready mounted to spit forth 

“ Their iron indignation ’gainst your walls.” 

What four lines of golden poetry are here! The French herald 
sounds the men of Angiers to open their gates, and let young Ar- | 
thur in, who, by the hand of France, this day, hath made 

“‘ Much work for tears in many an English mother, 
Whose sons lie scatter’d on the bleeding ground ; 
Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 

Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth.” 

Constance to Arthur says, 

“ Of Nature’s gifts, thou may’st with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose.” 

Pandulph says to Lewis, in King John, ridiculing his want of | 
sagacity, 





‘* How green are you, and fresh in this old world.” | 
Again : 
“ And then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him, 
Kissing the lips of unacquainted change.” 
And once more : 
“ Now, for the bare-picked bone of majesty, 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest.” 

I have said, let every one read Shakspeare, without reference to 
age, situation or mental organization ; for he belongs to no party 
either o: politicks or philosophy. It is said, that he leans in favour 
of kings, and ridicules republicanism and the people, but it is not 
true. It is a frequent errour to confound Shakspeare with his cha- 
racters, and to make the author responsible, not for what he says 
in his own person, but for what his innumerable creations say. 
There are scattered through his pages passages, which, read alone, 
may seem to confirm sueh an accusation. 


“ Not all the waters in the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king.” 





“‘ There’s such a divinity doth hedge a king,” etc. 





“ The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 
So much they love it; but, to stubborn spirits, 
They swell, and grow as terrible as storms.” 





*« Know’st thou not,* 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen, 
In murders and in outrage, bloody here! 
But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treasons and detested sins, 
The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves ?” 


And once again : 


“Tis call’d the evil ; 
A most miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often, sinee my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows ; but strangely-visited people, 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures,” etc. 


But the general tendency of the poet is to abate the arrogance 
and pride of kings, and to hold them up for ever in their: mortal 
littleness and equality with their fellow-creatures. 

What democratick lips might not deliver this deep ireny : 

“Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with steel ; 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; 
And now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men, 
In undetermined differences of kings.” 

‘** Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 
He’s more sense to keep it shut than shown.” 





‘‘] think the king is but a man, as Tam; the violet smells to him as 
it doth to me ; the element shows to him as it doth to me; all his senses 
have but human conditions.” 


Can Channing or Webster moralize or declaim upon royalty more 
than the following! 


** Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich-embroider’d canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

* * * * 


* * 





* The manuscript of this sketch mereiy refers to the longer assages, 
but we have thought it preferable to give them in full ; sparing the reader 

















The shepherd’s homely curds, 
His o@ld, thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 
All which secure, and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates ; 
His viands, sparkling in a golden cup; 
His body couched in a curious bed, 
When care, mistrust and treason wait on him.” 


And this magnificent piece of musing : 


‘« What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy! 
And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 
What are thy rents? What are thy comings in? 
O, ceremony, show me but thy worth! 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 
Art thou aught else but place, degree and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 
Wherein thou art less happy being fear’d 
Than they in fearing. 
What drink’st thou oft instead of homage sweet, 
But poison’d flattery’? O, be sick, great greatness, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending, 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream ; 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose : 
Iam a king, that find thee; and I know 
Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
The sword, the mace and crown imperial, 
The inter-tissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running ’fore the king, 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp, 
That beats upon the high shore of this world : 
No, not all these, thrice gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who mers a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rest crammed with distressful bread ; 
Never sees horrid night the child of hell ; 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse ; 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his grave : 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Had the forehand and ’vantage of a king.” 


a 1 








Perhaps no writer ever d more ing in a i 
| or heightened his picture so amazingly by anadjective as Shakspeare. 
| But, a truce to him! The world has been ringing with his fame 
| for nearly three hundred years, and yet we read him, quote him, talk 
| of him and write about him more than ever. Lay the monopolizing 
dog aside, and lo! whom have we here—Johnson—a character with 
which Shakspeare might have enriched his works, but did not. 
After reading Johnson, | retain his motion in my mind, as I have 
felt in my body, the rocking and rolling of a ship on the conclusion 
of a voyage. In the latter case, I cannot walk except in irregular 
angles and imaginary undulations ; and, in the former, I cannot 
speak or write but with the pomp of balanced sentences and heav- 
ing expressions. See, I have already fallen into his billowy style. 
To an ardent and youthful writer the enormous power of the giant 
old essayist, becomes irresistibly an obiect of homage and style, 
which makes itself so heavily felt and grows into a standard for imi- 
tation. He resembles a whirlpool, and ingulphs all inferiour minds 
that venture too near his limits. Even those of a strong and ori- 
ginal force, experience a difficulty in swimming against his current. 
He is full of solemn splendour and declamation. Moving with the | 
| graceful elegance of Apollo, he strikes with the ponderous vehe- | 
,mence of Hercules. Imagine the essays well pronounced from the 
pulpit. His habitual mood is gravity. Deep, unsmiling, profound | 
| gravity. When, peradventure, he deviates into mirth, he is still | 
| heavy, studied, and philosophical, though in a travesty. 


’ 





“ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 

Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What 1s bliss, and which the way ? 


Thus I spoke, and speaking, sigh’d, 
Scarce repressed the starting tear, 
When the — sage replied, 
“Come, my lad, and drink some beer !” 


He looked upon the world with the anxiety with which a father | 
regards his thoughtless, careless children, playing in the street, or | 
near the river. He trembles perpetually lest they should be run over, | 
or lest they fall into the water and be drowned. He strives in vain | 
to alarm their youthful minds. He exclaims aloud, but they hear | 
him not. Whatever be the theme of his discourse, whether he | 
deliver an avowed sermon, or undertake a lively episode, he still 
falls into the didactick. He still stretches forth his arm and teaches 
an idle, ualistening and doomed world— 





“O’er ice the rapid skaiter flies, 
With sport above, and death below ; 
Where mischief lurks in gay disguise, 
Thus lightly touch and quickly go.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i| 
Every one may read Shakspeare, but every one should not read 
Johnson ; at least not in all their moods. With the influence of | 
morality and religion, and in the power of eloquence, he too often | 
| Succeeds in checking that degree of hope and confidence which | 
| Providence mercifully implanted in every bosom as a necessary sup- 
| port in this state of probation. His own nervous, morbid feelings, 
his diseased, suffering body, his imbittered, irritable and gloomy 
mind, his domineering dogmatism upon every subject, his unhappy 


inability and incompetency to enjoy the lighter and lovelier sources | 
of pleasure, his distaste for the refinements of life, and his absorb- 








the risk of recollecting or the trouble of turning to them.—EDs. N. Y. MIR. 








ing horrour of death too frequently cast their shadows over his elo- 





quence. Even his religion, however sincere, I cannot think unal- 
loyed. It is a depressing, prostrating, terrible principle, partly the 
result of physical disease, and which he appears to have embraced 
as much in despair as in refuge. It grew at last to be a secluded, 
frightful disorder, depending mainly on the stomach and nerves; it 
lifted him from his couch at midnight, to shudder, tremble, and stretch 
forth his hands in agony, to avert the immediate wrath of heaven. 
I cannot think the Divine Creator delights to behold his creature 
thus. Shrieks and groans will not be a compensation for crime any 
more than a substitute for virtue. And what are religion and vir- 
tue, idle apprehensions and monkish penance, or inward purity and 
active goodness? The days when paganism triumphed alone, and 
also when it obscured the simple beauty of christianity, have passed 
away. Wo and despair are now no more censidered grateful offer- 
ings to the God of nature than fasting and stripes or the smoke of 
human sacrifice. Indeed they should be less so. The one is but 
the body ; the other, the mind, the happiness. Against the sacri- 
fice of a human being upon the altar, Johnson would have thundered 
an anathema that would reverberate through the world ; but he him- 
self too successfully strove to deprive the heart of its necessary 
ardour, and to strike it, if not with death, with dismay. I read 
him, therefore, often with unsympathizing admiration ; and, while 
acquiescing in his great truths, aware that there are others equally 
great and yet much more cheering, of which he says nothing. His rea- 
soning leads to conclusions too melancholy, everywhere underrating 
human nature. He dwells for ever upon her ignorance, her vices, 
her passions, the folly of her ambition, the disappointment of her 
hopes, the fleeting and vain value of her best gifts ; but upon the 
subject of her virtues, her capacities, the true sources of her en- 
joyment, her affections, and her progressive powers, he is compara- 
tively silent. At least his bigotted calculations deny them their 
proper relative importance. He teaches me, but he chills me. I 
am exalted, but the elevation is painful. I am glad to be released, 
and to descend again to the level of common hopes and feelings. 
It is asif a supernatural power should bear me to some distant point 


|| of space, where I might behold our huge planet rolling heavily 


around, clothed in clouds, thunder and fire. I would be low, and 
near enough to see the hills and fields. 

Sometimes he defends human nature, but it is on the score of her 
weakness, and he labours to prove that what her detractors have 
mistaken for vice, is only imbecility, or despair, or ignorance. There 
is little in him that kindles affection, hushes alarm and complaint, 
or supports despondency. If he bids the murmurer peace, it is not 
by showing him that he is happier than he imagined, but that others 
are as wretched as himself. I read him as J would tread among 
the solemn aisles and finished and far reaching arches of some damp 
and subterranean temple, where neither sunshine falls nor flowers 
blow, where the mind is awed with dark and sepulchral associations, 
where the foot strikes against mouldering bones, and the cye rests 
on new-dug graves, and where if any image of human splendour, 
or pride, or hope, or love, have found its way, it is either broken 
by violence or decaying with time. Life is not so dreadful a thing. 
Many often ascribe to fate the results of their own accidental evils 
or passions. Men differ in their estimates of human happiness. 

Abdalrahman, the Saracen Caliph, was perhaps one of the most 
magnificent of monarchs. The city palace and gardens of Zehra 
rose under his princely hand, at an expense of twenty-five years, 
and more than three millions sterling. Sculptors and artists from 
Constantinople were called to Spain to embellish them, and twelve 
hundred columns of precious marble were used as ornaments. His 
hall of audience was incrusted with gold and pearls, and one of 
his fountains and basins replenished, instead of water, with the 
purest of quicksilver. His seraglio amounted to six thousand per- 
sons, and he was attended by a guard of ten thousand horse, whose 
belts and cimeters were studded with gold. 

After the decease of this caliph the following memorial was found 
in his closet : 

“T have now reigned above fifty years in victory and peace ; beloved 
by my subjects, dreaded by my e ies, and r ted by my allies. 
Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor 
does any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. 
In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of pure and genu- 


ine happiness which have fallen to my lot: they amount to fourteen ! 
O, man! place not thy confidence in this present world.” 


That man should place his confidence solely in “the present 
world” is what few who have mingled in it will recommend ; but 
surely some confidence must be reposed in that state where our 
Creator has placed us. A pampered mind, like that of Abdalrah- 
man, in a moody moment, might render such an ungrateful tribute 
to his Maker, but we are not bound to unite with him. It may fur- 
nish an argument against the happiness of Caliphs, bet not of all 
mankind. In the history of Mr. Gibbon this passage has elicited 
the following note, explanatory of his own opinion : 

“If I may speak of myself, (the only person of whom I can speak 
with certainty,) my happy hours have far exceeded, and far exceed, the 
scanty numbers of the Caliph of Spain, and I shall not scruple to add 
that many of them are due to the pleasing labour of the present compo- 
sition.” 

I think Johnson should not readily be put into the hands of con- 
templative young people, lest it give their thoughts too gloomy a 
bent, but his dark truths are to many the most wholesome reading, 
and safer than the pleasing flatteries of more cheerful writers. In 
lieu of luscious draughts and rich viands, he administers medicines to 
sick human nature; and instead of inebriating reason with fleeting 
joy, founded on errour and to be succeeded by pain, he forces the 
mind by the violence of truth into an abstinence from the riots of 
fancy, and thus gradually strengthens it to its pristine health and 
vigour. His massy solidity and splendour of style will probably 
affect all English compositions of a subsequent date. Many great 
modern writers betray a luiking worship for his majestic plenitude, 
which in proper hands may sometimes be used by imitators, with 
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effect. When a certain eloquent clergyman has in his own way 
worked up his subject to a high pitch, and excited in his auditory 
the loftiest tone of feeling, you may find him at times skilfully and | 
imperceptibly rising into the measure of the Rambler, and the 
solemn musick comes rolling in like the swelling of an organ from | 
an unseen choir. 

Johnson’s command of language was partly the cause, and partly | 
the consequence, of his labours as a lexicographer. He must have | 
gone over the whole range of English literature with verbal minute- 
ness preparatory to his dictionary, at once embracing with his com- 
prehensive mind all its heterogeneous materials, analyzing and com- 
paring their properties, tracing the history and origin of their words | 
and phrases, reclaiming from abuse, purifying from errour and ar- | 
ranging in order, with a power possessed only by one who surveyed | 
his ground at a single glance. ‘Thus, with the whole mass of English | 
words floating in-his head, and familiar with the nicest distinctions | 
and shades of meaning, each one of which he had dwelt on with 
philosophical care, we may imagine with what a superiour advan- | 
tage he came to the field of essay-writing. We cannot wonder | 
that, under such circumstances, he should display, nay, that he | 
should find it impossible to conceal, his world of verbal wealth, and 
that his ideas should clothe themselves in such a voluminous dic- | 
tion. But this voluminousness is far removed from prodigality or | 
excess. It is not the rioting of a spendthrift, lavishing his trea- 
sures with a restless and wasteful hand, but rather the ample and 
systematick ifi ofa h, who carefully applies his ex- 
haustless means to enlarged improvement and noble enterprises, 
erecting temples and founding institutions, which shall perpetuate — 
his name to remote ages. ~Foote, with one of his felicitious strokes | 
of the pen, painted this great man the “Caliban of literature,” a 
likeness, perhaps, but nevertheless a malevolent caricature. 

Turn from Johnson to Irving. It is like going from a cold ca- 
thedral into a soft, fragrant, joyous scene of nature. You are no 
longer chilled with depressing thoughts. Lofty and exciting ideas | 
no longer come ro!ling through the mind with a force and grandeur 
that make it ache, but everything that can sooth, cheer, strengthen, 
console and delight, rise around in a harmony that fills you with 
pleasure—nothing is strained, pompous or unnatural. He tunes | 
your heart in harmony with all the surrounding world ; or even when | 
he calls upon you to mourn, grief itself, under his enchanting pencil, 
is beautiful. No volume was ever more appropriately named than 
the Sketch Book. The author is an artist of the most exquisite ge- | 
nius. He selects no subject but what is lovely, and it becomes | 
lovelier under his touch. His portfolio is enriched with groupings | 
of nature—I know of no master puinter worthy a comparison. Ra- | 
phael—Guido—Correggio—they have not transcribed the beautiful 
goings on of the world like Irving; for he knows not only how to 
paint, but what. It is an insult to such a mind to task him toa 
school of authors, and make him subservient, because he was not | 
first in time. His resemblance to Addison and Sterne has caused | 
him, by some, to be ranked under them; but had they never existed, 
would Knickerbocker, or the Sketch-Book, or Columbus, or the | 
Fall of Grenada, never have been written; or, being written, would | 
they have been less beautiful! Had no transatlantick author | 
ever found his way across the Atlantick, the same nature which | 
formed Addison would have blessed Geoffrey Crayon, with an ex- | 
quisite perception of the humorous—the pathetick—the beautiful 
—the refined. Over every part of Europe the name and works of | 
Washington Irving are as common as those of any other contributor | 
to the literature of any language. Wherever a library is, there | 
Geoffrey Crayon stares in capitals, or, scmetimes, smiles in an en- | 
graving. I do not know how far his works have been translated | 
into other tongues. Their perfection, like the colouring of Titian 
or Vandyke, can only be fully bestowed by the original hand of the 
author. Asa standard of taste and style to English writers, he 
has achieved much good. Nothing is easier than to catch the style | 
of Johnson; but, without his Herculean vigour, it is ridiculous—a | 
dwarf strutting in the boots of a giant. But the quiet elegance— | 
the pure taste—the tender pathos—the sentimental eloquence—re- | 
lieved and enlivened by irresistible humour, of Irving, are conveyed | 
ina vein of simplicity, which only a master of the language can ac- 
quire. So skilful is he in passages of humour, that he exhibits it, with 
perfect ease, in all its grades, as the master of an instrument sounds, 
at pleasure, every note. Heaven bless thee, Geoffrey! v. B. Pp. u.1. | 











THE } FINE ARTS. | 





EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
THIRD NOTICE. 


No. 45.—Porrrait of a young lady at a flower table. C. Mayr. 
This is the work of a foreign artist; and we hail with pleasure all | 
such as visit us, and add to the mass of mimick nature and pleasure- 
giving art with which our country abounds. 

No. 55.—The Studious Boy. W. S. Mount, n. 8. Mr. Dunlap, | 
in his notice of Mr. Mount, says, ‘I was much pleased to receive 
the spontaneous eulogium of a much better judge than myself, in a | 
letter of 1834, from Mr. Allston.” He says, “I saw some pictures | 
in the Atheneum, (Boston,) by a young man of your city—Mount 
—which showed great power of expression. He has, too, a firm, | 
decided pencil, and seems to have a good notion of the figure. If | 
he would study Ostade and Jan Steen, especially the latter, and | 
master their colour and chiaro oscuro, there is nothing, as I see, to | 
prevent his becoming a great artist in the line he has chosen. P ae 
our great historical painter could see the pictures W. S. Mount ex- 
hibits this year with the academy to which he belongs, and of which | 
he was a student, we think Mr. Allston would agree with us, that 


| (which is far from being the case,) it would rest on a very durable 


| graving is replete with the peculiar talent of Mr. Smillie. 





to study Jan Steen’s master, Nature, is dcing as much for the Long | 
Island boy, as Jan Steen could do for him. Mr. Mount's drawing | 











is correct ; but let him remember that he can neveg draw too much. — | 
Hié style of colouring is vastly improved even since the last ex- 
hibition. We remember with pleasure his very fine portrait of | 

Bishop Onderdonk, yet we must hope never to see another portrait | 

from his pencil. He must rival his countryman, Leslie ; he must | 
be the Wilkie of America. Most of our artists are obliged to | 

paint portraits that they may live; not so Mount. His pictures | | 
will even, in a pecuniary point of view, reward him better if con- 
fined to domestick, comick, or rural scenes, than if his time and | 

talents were thrown away on muffin-faces, or even in portraying 
gentlemen and ladies. We do not mean by this, any disrespect to | 
the human face divine, or to the art of portrait-painting, which is | 
acknowledged as one of the most interesting when exerted to per- 
petuate the countenances of the great or good, or when recalling to 
the friend or the relative the loved features of the absent or the 
lost; but Mr. Mount has talents, if not of a higher order than the 
the portrait painter, at least of a very different description. 

No. 56.—Portrait of a gentleman, painted by A. Smith, jr. a. 
This artist, an associate and student of the National Academy, has 
in the head before us adopted a style and displayed a skill that | 
deserves much commendation. 

No. 57.—A view at Yonkers, on the Hudson. F. Grain. A new 
name tous. Study of nature is wanted. 

No. 58.—Candle-light scene. J. Whitehorne, x. a. This isa 
group of portraits sitting round a table, familiary employed by the 
cheerful light of evening, when the cares of the day are over, aud 
domestick enjoyment fears no interruption from the busy world. | 
Mr. Whitehorne has happily accomplished a difficult subject for | 
the pencil. 

No. 59.—Girl lighting a candle. J. H. Shegog. A favourable 
specimen of this young artist. 

No. 63.—View of Yorktown, Va. J. G. Chapman, m. One of | 
the interesting and well-painted scenes connected with the history | 
of our beloved Washington. They are all highly to be prized, both | 
for the subject and the execution. 

No. 65.—Bob and Blucher. Two portraits happily grouped : | 
a fine sturdy boy striding as fine a dog. This is the production of | 
the powerful and versatile pencil of R. W. Weir, x. a. If this) 
gentleman’s reputation rested alone on this beautiful picture, 





foundation. 

No. 70.-—The portrait of Mrs. Oliver, author of several operas | 
and miscellaneous poems, published under the name. of Harriet | 
|| Downing, painted at London in 1833. R. Peale, x. a. This is | 
certainly the representation of a very extraordinary woman. How 


| such a hand could convey to paper and press the contents of such 
| a head, appears truly wonderful. The picture is well painted, and 


the atlitudinizing must be attributed to the taste of the poetess, and 


not to that of the painter. 
No. 71.—Tomb of Washington. J.G. Chapman, x. This is 


|| one of the very interesting series beforementioned. 


No. 72.—An Elizabethan cottage on the Hudson. G. Harvey, a. | 
This is a pleasant picture, full of light, and makes the spectator feel | 
out-of-doors ; not always the case when we are looking at landscapes. | 

No. 73. —Engravings on wood. J. A. Adams, a. This pupil of | 
the National Academy is carrying the delightful art which he prac- | 
tises to its furthest extent. It will be a proud thought for Ameri- 
cans, if one of them should excel in this branch of the fine arts the | 
masters of the old world; if this honour is destined for us, Mr. 
Adams will be the artist to whom we shall owe it. 

No. 74.—Boy fishing. S.A. Mount, a. This gentleman is fol- | 
lowing in the path which his brother has made so familiar to the 
visiters of the academy. 

No. 75 and 76.—Miniatures. J. W. Badger. 

No. 82.—View on the Catskill, an engraving from one of Mr. |= 
Cole’s masterly pictures, by J. Smillie, 4. Mr. Smillie’s beautiful 
engravings have frequently ornamented the pages of the Mirror. | 
Our readers know our high opinion of him. 

No. 84.—View, looking across the Shenandoah, toward Harper's | 
ferry. W. J. Bennett, ny. a. Mr. Bennett has accustomed us to his | 
truly beautiful and masterly water-coloured drawings. This view 
will not detract from his deservedly high reputation as a painter of | 
landscape and marine pieces. 

No. 86.—Bourbon's last march, engraved from a noble picture by 
Weir. J. Smillie, x. a. As the painting will fall under our observa. | 


'| tion in the course of this review, we will only remark that the en- | 


It gives us sincere pleasure to observe the increased and in- | 
creasing attention which the publick pay to this splendid exhibition, 


'| We have seen the struggles of the National Academy of Design, | 
| to maintain an existence devoted to the publick good : we now see | 


the triumph of genius; industry, perseverance and patriotism. 








| 
ENGLISH OPERA. | 
There can exist very little doubt, that the musical drama of the | 
father land will rank high in the estimation of the genuine lovers 
of that art, from which it springs ; and we are quite free to acknow- | 
ledge, that the success it has already attained at the present time | 
is, in a great degree, to be attributed to the popularity attendant 
upon the successful adaptations of such works as the “ Freyschutz,” 
(Weber)—* Oppafest,” (Winter)—“ Il Fouracitti,” (Paer)—* Der 
Vampire,” (Marschner)—“ Ii Don Giovanni,” (Mozart)—and seve- | 
ral other clever foreign works, all of which Mr. Arnold has had | 
the honour and the credit of producing at his English opera-house in | 
London. ‘rhe great eclat of these translations created a power- | 
ful spirit of emulation, indeed an attempted rivalry in the two great 
winter theatres ; and thus produced for the publick, the ** Masani- | 
ello,” (Auber)—“ La Cenerentola,” (Rossini)—“ Fra Diavolo,”’ | 
(Auber) —“ Maid of Judah,” (Rossini)—and “ Oberon,” (Weber)— | 








the last an original work, composed expressly for the proprietors 
of the Theatre-Royal Covent-garden, by the lamented Weber, 
who, with its production, terminated his valuable existence. 

It is very obvious, that without this preparative initiation of the 
British pablick for acquiring a perception of the higher attributes of 
the musical art, such an opera as Barnett’s “* Mountain Sylph” 
would scarcely have been permitted to proceed to a termination, 
on the night of its production. Similar observations are applicable 
to the community in which we have the happiness to live. Our 
language the same—our occupations more incessant, and may be, 
more indispensable than those of our brethren of the old country, 
leave us but little leisure, or even means, of fostering such 
chefs d’euvres as the metropolitan cities of Europe produce, and 
that, too, in no limited number. Hence, we receive all the gratifi- 
cation derivable from their exertions, and at a much more limited 
|| expense of time and money. But there have been other and col- 
|| lateral causes for the comparative backwardness of English opera, 
viz. the prejudices of the play-going population, who imagined, 
that unless the acted portion was quite equal to a regular and 
well-written comedy, it was not deserving of the smallest notice 
or encouragement. Now, we conceive, that foreigners (that is, 
the Italians, Germans, and French) are quite correct in making 
the dramatick incidents for an opera as simple and as brief as may 
be at all compatible with the development of a story. An under- 
plot, therefore, (as it is usually termed,) becomes quite impractica- 
ble in the construction of a strictly musical drama ; since the resort- 
ing to such a plan would render a musical work of any pretension, 
even to moderate elaboration, too prolix by much for publick pa- 
tience, and may be, even tiresome to the most enthvsiastick ama- 
teur. ‘ Ne guid nimis” is in nothing more powerfully exemplified 
than in too tedious amusements—and three hours become a quan- 
tum suficit for even a glutton in musick. The musical portion of 
Barnett's opera will occupy two hours, leaving a short hour for the 
intervening and requisite dialogue; from which circamstance it 
will be apparent that the story is interwoven in the musick, after the 
manner of the regular opera of Italy, Germany and France—and, we 
apprehend, most successfully. The story is a romance—with fairies, 
witches, and mortals, a la Freyschutz, Lacy’s “‘ Cinderella,” and 
Spohr’s “ Faust.” The scene being laid in Scotland, the fabrick 
of the musick is tinged throughout with that peculiarly distinctive 
character termed “ national,” which Scotia's children are so justly 
proud of, and which is very generally, if not indeed universally, 
admired. When we add, that the style and manner of the 
“ Freyschut2” has been Barnett's model, we are of opinion, that the 
greatest possible compliment is paid to talent and capacity, for grap- 
pling successfully with the greatest difficulties of that art, in which 
he has now established his claim to celebrity with his countrymen, be- 
yond all controversy. It is like Weber; and yet it is not servilely 
resemblant ; for, although evidently an enthusiastick votary at poor 
Weber's shrine, he is not like the worthless imitators of the 
sparkling and more frivolous “‘ Swan of Pesaro,” who invert his 
melodies, apply the self-same accompaniments and antediluvian ca- 
dences toall their worthless compositions, and send them forth among 
the Rossini-stricken maniacks to enjoy their butterfly existence, 
and then to sink for ever into a well-merited and oblivious repose. 
Weber's * Der Freyschutz,” Mozart's “ Don Giovanni,” and Ros- 
sini's ‘* Barbiere di Siviglia,” will never be forgotten while mu- 
sick or musical perception has an existence. And it is not asserting 
over much to say, that the musick of the “‘ Mountain Sylph” will 
immortalize young Barnett, even if he produce not one other musi- 
cal idea. We perceive, by a London journal, it had reached its 
forty-sixth representation before the termination of a short season ; 
consequently it has accomplished above sizty nights, and has 
a the ‘* sheet anchor” of Mr. Arnold's too brief season. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE OCEAN. 

Tue Ocean is a trite subject, and we should scarcely think it 
was possible to say any thing new upon it. But, ss long as it has 
waves and there are breezes to blow over them, they will find 
some analogy in the waves and tempests of the human heart, and 
poets and moralists will make both their home. We willingly give 
|| insertion to the following lines, and shall be happy to hear from the 
writer again. 





LINES TO THE OCEAN 


Shining no less a star than those that rest 
Their beams of greeting on thy kindred breast, 
Thou art a moving mystery, having part 

With things unearthly, like the human heart. 
There is a ceaseless motion brightly wrought 
Upon thy face as by a vital ht, 

Which almost speaks a secret spirit, rife 

With other being than material life. 

Man, and the soil he treads, in vain essay 

To coop thy glance, or curb thy sovereign sway. 
The hills unbased, the wrecks of mighty woods, 
To thy domain swept on by vassal floods ; 

The billow-baffled ships that crowd thy caves, 
And form of hapless crews th’ engulphed graves— 
These, in thy breast or on thy front are borne, 
As common trophies from a minion torn. 


Yes! earth attests thee lord and conqueror! 
What but destruction is thy strength to her? 
Wien she, convulsed to viewless atoms, sweeps 
The line of worlds that rise from other deeps, 
Thou, as at first, shalt singly stand, unpent, 
Unbounded by each younger element ; 

And, born again to darkness, be alone 

With Him who beat thy brow, as for a throne! 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Lmpressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and Hlanners, 





SCOTLAND. 
Sporting and its equipments—Roslin Castle, and chapel. 

Tue nominal attraction of Scotland, particularly at this season, 
is the shooting. Immediately on your arrival, you are asked whe- 
ther you prefer a flint or a percussion lock, and (supposing that you 
do not travel with a gun, which all Englishmen do,) a double-barrelled 
Manton is appropriated to your use, the gamekeeper fills your pow- 
der and shot-pouches, and waits with the dogs in a leash till you have 
done your breakfast ; and the ladies leave the table, wishing you a 
good day’s sport, all as matters of course. 

I would rather have gone to the library. An aversion to walking, 
except upon smooth flag-stones, a poetical tenderness on the subject 
of “ putting birds out of misery,” as the last office is elegantly called, 
and hands much more at home with a goose-quill than a gun, were 
some of my private objections to the “order of the day.” Between 
persuasion and a most truant sunshine, I was overruled, however ; and, 
with a silent prayer that I might not destroy the hopes of my noble 
host, by shooting his only son, who was to be my companion and in- 
structor, I shouldered the proffered Manton and joined the game- 
keeper in the park. 

Lord Ramsay and his man looked at me with some astonishment 
as I approached, and I was equally surprised at the young noble- 
man’s metamorphosis. From the elegant Oxonian I had seen at 
breakfast, he was transformed to a figure something rougher than his 
highland dependant, in a woollen shooting-jacket, that might have 
been cut in Kentucky, pockets of any number and capacity, trou- 
sers of the coarsest plaid, hob-nailed shoes and leather gaiters, and a 
manner of handling his gun that would have been respected on the 
Mississippi. My own appearance in high-heeled French boots 
and other corresponding geer for a tramp over stubble and marsh, 
amused them equally ; but my wardrobe was exclusively metropolitan, 
and there was no alternative. 

The dogs were loosed from their leash and bounded away, and 
crossing the Esk under the castle walls, we found our way out of 
the park, and took to the open fields. A large patch of stubble 
was our first ground, and with a “hie away!” from the game- 
keeper, the beautiful setters darted on before, their tails busy with 
delight and their noses to the ground, first dividing, each for a wall- 
side, and beating along till they met, and then scouring toward the 
centre, as regularly, as if every step were guided by human reason. 
Suddenly they both dropped low into the stubble, and with heads 
eagerly bent forward and the intensest gaze upon a spot, a yard or 
more in advance, stood as motionless as stone. ‘A covey, my 
lord !”” said the gamekeeper, and, with our guns cocked, we ad- 
vanced to the dogs, who had crouched, and lay as still, while we pas- 
sed them, as if their lives depended upon our shot. Another step, 
and whirr! whirr! a dozen partridges started up from the furrow, 
and while Lord Ramsay cried “ now!” and reserved his fire to give 
me the opportunity. I stood stock still in my surprise, and the whole 
covey disappeared over the wall. My friend laughed, the game- 
keeper smiled, and the dogs hied on once more. 

I mended my shooting in the course of the morning, but it was 
both exciting and hard work. A heavy shower soaked us through, 
without extracting the slightest notice from my companion; and on 
we trudged through peas, beans, turnips and corn, muddied to the 
knees and smoking with moisture, excessively to the astonishment, I 
doubt not, of the productions of Monsieur Clerx, of the Rue Vi- 
vienne, which were reduced to the consistency of brown paper, and 
those of my London tailor, which were equally entitled to some sur- 
prise at the use they were put to. It was quite beautiful, however, 
to see the ardour and training of the dogs ; their caution, their obe- 
dience, and their perfect understanding of every motion of their 
master. I found myself interested quite beyond fatigue, and it was 
only when we jumped the park paling and took it ence more lei- 
surely down the gravel-walks, that I realized at what an expense of 
mud, water and weariness, my day’s sport had been purchased. 
Mem. Never to come to Scotlaxd again without hob-nailed shoes 
and a shooting-jacket. 





Rode over to Roslin Castle. The country between Dalhousie 
Castle and Roslin, including the village of Lasswade, is of uncom- 
mon loveliness. Lasswade itself clings to the two sides of a small | 
valley, with its village church buried in trees, and the country-seat | 
of Lord Melvill looking down upon it from its green woods ; and 
away over the shoulder of the hill, swell the forests and rocks | 
which imbosom Hawthornden, (the residence of Drummond, the | 
poet, in the days of Ben Jonson,) and the Pentland Hills, with their | 
bold outline, form a background that completes the picture. | 

We left our horses at the neighbouring inn, and walked first to | 
Roslin chapel. This little gem of florid architecture is scarcely a 
ruin, so perfect are its arches and pillars, its fretted cornices and 
its painted windows. A whimsical hooby undertook the cicerone, 
with a long cane-pole, to point out the beauties. We entered the 
low side-door, whose stone threshold the feet of Cromwell’s church- 
stabled troopers assisted to wear, and walked at once to a singular 
column of twisted marble, most curiously carved, standing under 
the choir. Our friend with the cane-pole, who had condescended 


to familiar Scotch on the way, took his distance from the base, and 
drawing up his feet like a soldier on drill, assumed a most extraor- 
dinary elevation of yoice, and recited its history in a declamation 
of which I could only comprehend the words ‘‘ Awbraham and Isaac.” 
I saw by the direction of the pole that there was a bas-relief of the | 





| 








| indebted to Lord Ramsay, who did it into English as follows : 


|| in the execution of his design, found it necessary to go to Rome for 





and the vile odours of the streets—and the beggars, asses and 


duke’s guard, in his splendid uniform and nodding plume—his 
arms clanging and clashing as he trod, and the iron heel of his boot 





Father of the Faithful, done on the capital, but for the rest I was 
‘“‘ The master-mason of this chapel, meeting with some difficulties 


information, during which time his apprentice carried on the work, 
and even executed some parts concerning which his master had been 
most doubtful; particularly this fine fluted column, ornamented 
with wreaths of foliage and flowers twisting spirally round it. The 
master on his return, stung with envy at this proof of the superiour 
abilities of his apprentice, slew him by a blow of his hammer.” 

The whole interiour of the chapel is excessively rich. The roof, 
capitals, key-stones and architraves are covered with sculptures. 
On the architrave joining the apprentice’s pillar to a smaller one, is 
graved the sententious inscription, “ Forte est vinum, fortior est 
rez, fortiores sunt mulieres ; super omnia vincit veritas.” It has been 
built about four hundred years, and is, I am told, the most perfect 
thing of its kind in Scotland. 

The ruins of Roslin Castle are a few minutes’ walk beyond. 
They stand on a kind of island rock, in the midst of one of the wild- 
est glens of Scotland, separated from the hill nearest te the base by a 
drawbridge, swung over a tremendous chasm. I have seen nothing 
so absolutely picturesque in my travels. The North Esk runs its 
dark course, unseen, in the ravine below; the rocks on every side 
frown down upon it in black shadows, the woods are tangled and 
apparently pathless, and were it not for a most undeniable two-story 
farm-house, built directly in the court of the old castle, you might 
convince yourself that foot had never approached it since the days 
of Wallace. 

The fortress was built by William St. Clair, of whom Grose writes : 
“He kept a great court and was royally served at his own table in 
vessels of gold and silver ; Lord Dirleton being his master-house- 
hold ; Lord Borthwick his cup-bearer, and Lord Fleming his carver ; 
in whose absence they had deputies to attend, viz: Stewart, Laird 
of Drumlanrig; Tweddie, Laird of Drumerline ; and Sandilands, 
Laird of Calder. He had his halls and other apartments richly 
adorned with embroidered hangings. He flourished in the reigns 
of James the first and second. His princess, Elizabeth Douglas, 
was served by seventy-five gentlewomen, whereof fifty-three were 
daughters of noblemen, all clothed in velvet and silks, with their 
chains of geld and other ornaments, and was attended by two hun- 
dred riding gentlemen in all her journeys; and, if it happened to 
be dark when she went to Edinburgh, where her lodgings were at 
the foot of the Black Fryar’s Wynd, eighty lighted torches were car- 
ried before her.” 

With a scrambling walk up the glen, which is, as says truly Mr. 
Grose, ‘‘inconceivably romantick,” we returned to our horses, and 
rode back to our dinner at Dalhousie, delighted with Roslin Castle, 
and uncommonly hungry. N. P. W. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ITALY. 








THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





JOURNEY FROM FLORENCE. 


Farewell view of Florence—royal villa—summer evening— English traveller— 
Roman states— Bologna. 

“ Addio, addio, Firenze la bella!” we murmured, as Gaspero 
cracked his whip. We looked our last on the Arno and the grace- 
ful Ponte Santa Trinita, the dark-turretted old Ferroni, and the 
tall column of Justice, (in whose very scales the “ magpie” hid the 
ring, whose loss was so fatal to the innocent “ maid.”) We are 
already looking back upon Florence in recollection. What a speed- 
ing drama life is! The morning—the soft and unclouded morn- 
ing—and that old nuisance of a flower-man, with his cane and 
little basket, and the civil flower-girl, who has furnished a rose for 
my table all through the winter, and comes now for the last instal- 
ment of her reward; and that scoundrel, messenjere, demanding 
and insisting upon pay a second time for the passports; and our 
passing glances at the Duomo, the Campanile, and the Porta San 
Gallo, and the magnificent arch reared before it, covered with sculp- 
ture, and the hills, seen through it, like a richly-painted drop-scene, 


friars—the soldiers, priests and peasants—and that noble of the 


ringing at each step upon the flat pavement. How gratefully the 
green world bursts upon you from the gate! ‘That is the beauty 
of Florence. You step from its dark, wretched streets at once 
into Eden; the air heavy with the perfume of oranges, lemons, 
roses, and the thousand welcome breathings of the fields. 

As we mount the hill toward Bologna, we catch a parting view 
of the town. Poets—painters—leave grinding your colours and 
your rhymes. Lawyers and physicians, let your clients and your 
patients get rich and get well. Editors, stop raving of Jackson and 
Biddle, and come, hasten, fly, and gaze on Florence from these 
heavenly hills. 

Pause with me a moment here. Our prospects are, perhaps, 
as delightful as ever dazzled a youthful traveller. Every crack of 
Gaspero’s whip brings us nearer ta Venice, Milan, the Alps, Switzer- 
land, the Rhine, Geneva, Paris and London; and, in addition, we 
have found in Florence much to raise our discontent and ridicule ; 
yet, in this moment of parting, so seducingly beautiful it looks in 
the sparkling sunshine, and so forcibly all that has been agreeable 
of our residence there rises upon our mind, that a certain re- 
gret is not to be repressed during this farewell, which may be for 
ever. 
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We have made agreeable friends here, and we are, even Low, 
passing near the most lovely seats, where many a pleasant hour has 
been iled. I cannot resist the temptation of recalling the 
cheerful aspect of Italian society presented to us in this adjacent 
villa of Signor Finzi, where, to the usual attractions of an elegant 
ball and costly supper, we were, every week, invited to the repre- 
sentation of an opera and a vaudeville, by a company of amateurs, 
in a really elegant private theatre, and with all the flower of the 
Italian nobility and distinguished strangers among the company.* 
And yonder rises the villa of Mrs. Pouget, which I recommend 
every stranger to see before leaving Florence. It is a most curious 
little gem, crowded with images of elegant taste and splendour; a 
small, but invaluable gallery of pictures and commanding views, of 
which I shall not attempt to speak with coolness. Let me record 
here our sincere appreciation of the attentive hospitality received 
at the hands of the kind mistress, whose house is frequented by the 
most distinguished people. Strangers and residents of Florence, 
let me here also acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Willis, who 
was known, and in great demand, by everybody, and whose longer 
abode enabled him to make us familiarly acquainted with many de- 
lightful friends. 

How that Gaspero cracks his whip. What, six miles already? 
and here we are at Pratolino. There are curiosities to be seen 
here. Water-works and a colossal statue, by John of Bologna. 
We alighted. That is the pleasant advantage of travelling en voi- 
turier. It is your own carriage. Then the grateful relief, after a 
long ride, of descending upon a grassy plain, and walking off the 
stiffness of your limbs. We inquired out the gardens—a complete 
paradise—the foot lingers, the eye rests and revels, and the heart 
is soothed with its cool and sylvan recesses. The only people we 
saw were a few men in rich livery, and a superb carriage, unoceu- 
pied, and stationary in the shadow of a clump of trees. The “six 
horses” stood champing the bit. It was (once more!!!) “the 
duke.” This exquisite retreat is a “ royal villa.” Leaving the 
beautiful building on one hand, and stopping a moment to gaze into 
the little chapel, buried in foliage, and fitted up in the interiour as 
a suitable shrine for the princely prayers of its imperial master, 
we wound our way in several abrupt meanders through a wilder- 
ness of groves, paths, and bowers, the loveliest we had seen; and, 
at length, quite suddenly, came upon the huge Polyphemus. It is 
the statue of a human being, sixty feet high. I was not in the least 
prepared for its strong poetick beauty. The brawny giant is in a 
reclining posture, leaning carelessly, with his immense hand upon 
the head of an aquatick monster, from whose jaws the waters of a 
fountain rush into a lake. Your first glance brings up a sweep of 
old schoolboy associations, among which Ulysses, Gulliver, and the 
heroick *‘ Jack” are not wanting. I had also, in my head, Byron's 
version of Morgante Maggiore. 

We breakfasted at Le Maschere, (the masks,) a little inn, seated 
on the brow of an abrupt hill, and overlooking green vales and un- 
dulations, than which no scenery can afford the eye a more plea- 
sant sense of quiet pleasure. For dinner and a night’s rest we are 
now at Caviliajo, a celebrated albergo upon the Appenine, which 
has once been the scene of bloody murders.+ Here the traveller 
enjoys another delicious scene. Sweeps of odours are wafted 
across the summit. The full moon is up, broad and bright ; the 
distant range of the broken Appenines is as blue as lapis lazuli ; 
the sky, pearl, tinted with rose and emerald; and even the green 
slopes and lifted swells, which, in the foreground, are so vivid in 
their verdure, lie in the distance, touched with the tenderest hue of 
purple. Nothing in nature can be more bright than an Italian scene 
in the summer evening. The question occurs to me, sometimes, 
whether my own country does not possess the climate and the 
scenery equally fair and lovely as that which I feel and see around 
me, and whether the excitement of travel, the glow of health and 
exercise do not lead me insensibly away from sober comparison. I 
have travelled twelve hundred miles through the United States, 
from Albany to the interiour of Georgia, and in the richest time of 
the autumn, passing more than a month entirely in the open air, 
amid scenery, which, in its kind, cannot be surpassed, and under 
skies as magnificent as ever shone. But there is, in this wonderful 
country, a certain clear radiance, which I have never seen elsewhere. 
The longer I remain, the more I feel the charm. The New-York 
August and September approach it, but their most seducing days— 
their phenomena—are the common wear of beautiful Italy. 

We have now passed the highest peak of the Appenine on this 
route. Leopold's munificent hand has extended even here; and, 
after I had, apparently, bidden farewell to his endless pomp in the 
Val d’Arno and the villa of Pratolino, 1 found myself, while walk- 
ing to the pinnacle of the mountain, called upon to admire a heavy 
and admirably-built wall, constructed here along the most elevated 
passage of the road to protect travellers from the fwriores, gusts 
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of wind, which often sweep through a chasm, and which have 
already made wild work in the scene. An inscription bespeaks for 
“the duke!’ the gratitude of wayfarers. I walked several miles 
am in the cool afternoon—such blissful spots as those low vales 
are! 

A tolerable dinner, and the addition of an amusing companion, 
have brought us to the end of our first day from Florence. 

This new friend is a young gentleman whom we have met, occa- 
sionally, at parties in Florence—the hopeful scion of a noble house, 





* As a specimen of Florentine parties, (which are given here in such 
numbers, that all, but a hardened lover of fashion, must pause, at length, 
from very fatigue,) I may glance at Finzi’s. The entrance and grounds 
about the villa are lighted with large torches ; a sentinel, in armour, is 
stationed at the door, and we passed to the theatre through several long 
corridors, beautifully lined with orange-trees, flowers, etc. 
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+ Vide “‘ Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” 
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somewhat famed in Irish history. He is young, handsome, wealthy, 
and very good-humeured; but I could not help thinking him rather 
eccentrick ; for, although quite alone, he takes his own carriage and 
two elegant horses over Italy and Switzerland, and leaving his ser- 
vant comfortably seated behind, sits himself on the box, without 
the slightest shelter against the fierce sun, and drives and reads at 
the same time. Very gentlemanly manners recommended him as 
a companion to our pleasant evening on the Appennine. Mutual 
interrogations soon made us better acquainted. You will smile to 
hear our conversation. Imagine us standing on an cpen stone bal- 
cony, commanding the broad descent of rich landscape—the west 
yielding, reluctantly, its glowing fires to the cold light of the as- 
eending moon. His numerous questions invited inquiry on my part. 

“ And how were you pleased with Florence, Mr. B——*” 

“Oh, well enough ; it makes no difference to me where I am.” 

‘“ But Florence offers to you very interesting things, which you 
could see nowhere else.” 

‘“« What are they?” asked he, opening his eyes. 

“Why, the paintings and statuary.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated he ; “so I’m told.” 

“ The gallery, for example.” 

“« Why, I never went to the gallery. It was too cold.” 

“ And the Pitti?” 

‘“‘ T was there ten minutes. The paintings are excellent.” 

“« Why, how did you spend the time in Florence ?” 

‘* Why, I smoked principally—then there was the Cascine.” 

“ You are not fond of travelling ?” 

“ Oh, yes—very ; but I dislike exceedingly to go and see things.” 
‘You came down, I suppose, by the way of Paris.” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘ How do you like Paris?” 

‘* Just as well as the other places. I spent a quarter of an hour 
at the Louvre. I believe that was pretty much all I saw.” 

“ Of course you were at Versailles.” 

“T beg your pardon, I was not. It was too far. I did not like 
to take the trouble.” 

“ And the theatres ?” 

“Why, I should like to have seen Taglioni, and once I did go 
with that view.” 

“ And how were you pleased with her?” 

“T did not see her. I went away almost immediately. It was 
so crowded.” 

‘* We shall meet you at Venice, perhaps.” 

“No, I shail not go so far as Venice. Everybody goes to Ve- 
nice. Besides, my horses—” 

“Then you go directly on to London.” 

‘*T shall remain some time at Geneva, I want to purchase a 
watch; and I have left my dog at Paris, which will detain me a 
day or two.” 

By the integrity of a traveller, I have given you his replies ver- 
batim ; and his appearance fully vouched for his sincerity. That 
part of a very handsome face covered by a slight, cloth cap, was of 
an uncommon fairness, but the rest was burnt to copper colour in 
aline across his cheek bones and the tip of his nose, by his odd 
exposure. I suspected, however, from his general intelligence, 
that these eccentricities were assumed, and he betrayed in the 
course of his subsequent conversation, no inconsiderable knowledge 
upon topicks connected with Italian and French affairs. The wish to 
appear eccentrick, however, is itself an eccentricity ; and I thought 
that travelling, like ‘misery, acquaints a man with strange fellows.” 





We are now out of Tuscany in Pogioli in the Roman states. On 
the frontier Roman custom-house we had all our trunks, valises, 
etc. etc. examined and plumbed—that is, scaled—and there were 
three or four people to pay for the operation ; one reprobate, ef whose 
claim I could not procure the remotest information. The road has 
shown some fine scenery, varied with peaks and lofty crags of sand 
and rock, and also several distant glances at the Adriatick. We 
spare you our sensations. I thought for hours, as the road ran along 
the height of the mountain, that the celebrated sea lay immediately 
below us at the foot of the precipice, but I found to my great sur- 
prise, and after much incredulity, that what had stretched far, wide, 
blue and level, the very counterpart of the ocean was in reality but 
the vast plains of Lombardy, which soon began to betray, through 
their azure, the aspect of the earth. Being only a party of four, 
with the whole voiture to ourselves, there is a vacant seat in the 
cabriolet or front department ; and there I have ridden to-day, with 
the advantage of an unobstructed prospect at the scenery. Front 
views of nature are better than those side-long glances caught from 
# carriage window, which are like the sight of a sweet woman’s 
face, always in the profile instead of looking her directly in the eyes! 





As the afternoon began to cool, we reached Bologna; which, by 
some odd caprice or association, was principally linked in my mind 
with the substantive edible by which it so often descends into an 
adjective. The streets struck me at ence as the mest picturesque 
and foreign-looking of any we had yet seen. The eye roves 
everywhere beneath the lengthened perspective of arches and ar- 
cades, and the buildings are unique and theatrical, such as the scene- 
painter would conjure up before an audience assembled to witness 
the representation of one of Shakspeare’s Italian plays. It affords 
@ most extraordinary series of city views ; the leaning towers, the 
lowest inclines astonishingly. I say the lowest, for another by its 
side, of remarkable altitude, also leans very perceptibly. We will 
hot carry you with us in our wanderings, though nothing can be 
more animating when you are in the mood, than stepping forth 
form your albergo for the first time, to scour the streets of a cele- 
brated old city; to the cathedral, the square, the fountains, the 


























tion and wonder. 

The next day was devoted to pictures at the academy of 
arts, the palaces, churches, etc. I shall never forget Albano’s Jesus 
as a boy of, perhaps, eight or ten; a thing glowing with the spirit 
of divinity. It is in one of the churches. Bologna is the throne 
of Guido and the Carracci. We saw pieces by the former really 
prodigious. The Madonna della Pietd, for example. It is truly a 
heart-stirring and powerful creation, which, I think, simple intelli- 
gence without virtz fully competent to appreciate and admire. 
The dead Christ, the figure of the saints beneath, the radiant sera- 
phick angels in the foreground and the Madonna above, are most ex- 
traordinary. Sampson vanquishing the Philistines is another. Here 
isaman. The very perfection of vigour, strength, fiery youth and 
inspired heroism. The limbs are not swollen with muscles beyond 
the proportions of ordinary nature, but are beautifully rounded and 
smooth, and he appears one whe conquered not by the ponderous 
strength so much as the rapid vehemence of Achilles. The dead 
soldiers on the left are reality. We were here also gratified by a 
sight of the celebrated slaughter of the innocents, also by Guido. 
It grows on the imagination till from being only pleased and sur- 
prised, you are at last charmed and enchanted. You are rivetted 
by the heads and the intolerable horrour with which he has wrought 
up the scene, without any ranting or exaggeration. We have never 
before appreciated Guido. His name hitherto has conjured up re- 
miniscences of sweet, but always pale and watery creations; fee- 
ble images of infantile innocence and effeminate beauty ; but in his 
pieces here, and especially in the Saviour on the cross, which I am 
tempted to record as the most impressive picture I ever saw, with 
every thing chaste and noble, is the dark and turbid power ascribed 
to Michael Angelo, deep, broad, terrible and sublime. Even Ra- 
phael does not stir me like this. The subject has employed many 
Italian pencils. It meets the traveller at every step, not only in 
galleries of paintings and statues, and through cathedrals, but along 
the highways and mountain tops of Italy ; but I recall nething so 
simple and remarkable. The Madonna in glory, another Guido ; 
the very soul of woman’s loveliness in the face, and the angels—an- 
gels, as all this master’s children are. There is one painting by Ra- 
phael, St. Cecilia, stealing harmony from heaven. It is the picture 
of the gallery, but really neither Raphael nor any other leader of 
the schools, shall make me admire it as a picture. The execution of it 
is doubtless very far beyond my simple criticism; but the piece, as 
a conception, to give pleasure to the spectator, appears anything 
but superiour. I have no design to run over the productions of 
Guercino, the Carracci, Domenichino and others, natives of this 
place ; but whether it be that my eye in pictures is quickened, or 
that the pictures themselves are better, I must add that I have 
never been so unfeignedly fascinated as to-day. In the church of 
San Domenico, we saw Guido’s fresco of Paradise. Here, as in 
most of his works, are the most graceful forms, and the softest, 
sweetest, most loveable faces you ever saw. A letter of introduc- 
tion to the Marquis Zambecarri, was the means of making me ac- 
quainted with a gallery which we should have otherwise missed. 
We were agreeably surprised by a large and most valuable collec- 
tion; among others, charming things by Rosa, Sir Peter Lely, (five 
fair young beauties,) Guercino, the Carracci, besides others whose 
names I had never heard yet, whose works make me wonder that 
partial fame sheds such an intense glare upon a few favoured heads, 
and leaves so many others comparatively in the shade. 

The Campo Santo (the cemetery) is an imposing spot, where the 
dead lie amid all the elegant embellishments of architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture. Before interment the bodies are consumed with 
the aid of lime, but the head is previously taken off for preserva- 
tion, and perhaps the occasional visits of their friends. I saw a long 
row of Bolognese skulls ranged along a shelf in a side court. Our 
cicerone to the Campo Santo, was a specimen of the animal which, 
to Placide, would be invaluable. He pronounced his information 
with a declamatory air of insufferable conceit, and to our chance 
remarks, his reply was invariably “‘certainement,”’ as if he pitied, 
and rather scorned our ignorance of those dates, names and items of 
topography in which he was such a remarkable proficient. He was 
a very handsome young fellow, and so genteelly dressed, that long 
as we have been in this land of beggars, I dare scarely offer him 
my douceur of two or three pauls. He received it, however, with 
a “vi vingrazio multo, signore,” which quieted my apprehensions 
respecting his delicacy. 

Late in the afternoon I mounted into the tower of Asinelli, three 


shundred and twenty-seven feet high. The ascent is laborious enough. 


I stopped at length upon a platform, which I thought should be the 
summit, to wipe my forehead, and was greeted by the significant 
smile of the guide and his “uno tertio, signore,”’, (a third of the 
way up, sir.) From the top the view is a limitless, a magnificent, 
level plain. The antique city crouches beneath, the town of Mo- 
dena could just be observed, like a needle against the golden west. 
The Apennines rise on one side, and a distant glance of the Alps 
is caught on the other. I lingered a moment alone on this giddy 
height, the inclination is four feet from the perpendicular. The 
immense orb of fire that makes the eyes ache and lose their power, 
but to glance across, it was rolling down to the edge of the horizon. 
I leaned over the turret. Itis a sensation! one motion—one mo- 
ment—and I am in eternity! Before yonder burning disk could 
sink—before these fading rays could darken. In all the glow and 
rapture of life how near we are todeath. The guide told me aman 
had fallen, or flung himself, from this horrid height the previous year. 

Do not imagine I carry you with us through all our perambulations. 
If you knew how much that is exceedingly interesting to us I omit 
altogether, you would rather congratulate yourself upon what you 
have escaped, than murmur at the prolixity of these brief extracts 
from my diary. T. 8. F. 

















Tue author of *‘ Swallow Barn” is again about to present the 
publick with a new performance, in two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Horse 
Shoe Robinson, a Tale of the Tory Ascendency.” We always 
thought very highly of that production, and are surprised that it did 
not take a more permanent grasp of the publick mind. ‘The fine dis- 
criminations of character with which it abounded, the elegance of 
its language, and the interest of its incidents were a foretaste of the 
power of the writer, and what might be hereafter expected from him 
By the attention of the publishers, Messrs. Carey, Lea and Co. we 
have been presented with sume sheets of the new novel, and lay the 
following extract therefrom before our readers, premising that the 
scene of action is laid in the south, during the period of tory ae- 
cendency there, before the popular feeling had been unequivocally 
declared against the usurpations of its old masters—and, that it 
narrates the hair-breadth escapes and adventurous exploits of a cer- 
tain character, celebrated in those parts by the significant cognomen 
of “Horse Shoe Robinson.” This worthy has just succeeded in 
evading a plot laid fer his apprehension, and takes refuge in the fa- 
mily of a worthy miller, whose politicks were of a neutral tint, but 
who was strengly suspected of a predilection to the popular cause. 
The miller is introduced at family worship, which is interrupted by 
the arrival of Robinson. 

a be = worship of the evening was arrested by a slight knocking at 

e door. 

“* Who goes there?” exclaimed the eld man, starting from his 
kneeling A ta “* Who raps at my door!” 

“A suranger, good man;” replied a voice without. “A pot 
fellow that has been hot pressed and hard run.” 

“ Friend or foe!” asked Allen Musgrove. 

‘‘A very worthless friend to any man at this present speaking,” 
replied the person on the outside of the door, “‘ and not fit to be 
counted a foe until he has had something to eat. If you be Allen 
Musgrove, open your door.” 

“ Are you alone, or do you come with followers at your heels? 
My house is smail and can give scant comfort to many.” 

“ Faith, it is more than I know,” responded the other, “ but if I 
have followers, it is not with my will that they shall cress your door- 
sill. If you be Allen Musgrove, or if you be not—open, friend. I 
am as harmless as a barndoor fowl.” 

“I do not fear you, sir ;” said Ma e, opening the door, “you 
are welcome to all I can give you, whatever colours you serve.” 

“ Then give us your hand,” said Horse Shoe Robinson, striding 
into the apartment. ‘* You are a stranger to me, but if you are Allen 
Musgrove, the miller, that I have heard men speak of, you are not 
the person to turn your back on a fellow-creature in distress. Your 
sarvant, mistress ;” he added, bowing to the dame. “ Far riding 
and fast riding gives a sort of claim these tiines—so excuse me for 
sitting down.” 

“ You are welcome, again ; your name, sir!” said Musgrove. 

“‘ Have J guessed wh inquired Horse Shoe. 

“You have?” 

“Then you must guess mine—for it isn’t convenient to tell it.” 

“Some poor whig soldier,” said Christopher Shaw privately te 
Musgrove. “It isn’t a make him betray himself. You are 
hungry, friend,” added Christopher—“ and we will first get you some- 
thing to eat, and then you may talk all the better for it.” 

“ That's a good word,” said Horse Shoe—* and a brave word, 
as things go—for it isn’t every man has the courage to feed an 
enemy in these days—though I made the devils do it for me this 
morning, ha, ha, ha! Some water, Mr. Musgrove, and it will not 
come badly to my hand if you can tangle it somewhat.” 

The refreshment asked for, was produced by Christopher Shaw ; 
and Horse Shoe taking the brimming cup in his hand, stood up, and, 
with a rather awkward courtesy, pledged the draught with—*' Your 
health, good mistress—and luck to the little ones! for we grown- 
up babies are out of the days of luck—except the luck ef escaping 
twisted hemp, or drum-head law, which for to-night, I believe, is 
mine ;" and he swallowed the mixture at a draught; then, with a 
long sigh, placed the cup upon the table and resumed his seat : 
«That there spirit, Mr. en? he added—* is a special good 
friend in need, preach against it who will !”” 

“You say you have ridden far to-day,” remarked the miller, 
“you must be tired.”’ 

“T am not apt to get tired,” replied the sergeant, turning his 
sword belt over his head, and flinging the weapon upon a beneh— 
“but I am often hu ad 

“‘ My wife,” said Musgrove smiling—“ has taken that hint be- 
fore you spoke it ; she has already ordered something for you te eat.” 

“ That’s an excellent woman !” exclaimed Shoe Horse. * You 
see, Allen Musgrove, I don’t stand much upon making myself free 
of your house. I have hearn of you often before I saw you, man, 
and I know all about you. You are obliged to keep fair weather 
with these tories—who have no consideration for decent, orderly 
people—but your heart is with the boys that go for liberty! You 
see J know you, and am not afeard to trust you. Perchance, you 
mought have hearn tell of one Horse Shoe Robinson, who lived 
over here at the Waxhaws !” 

“‘T have heard many stories about that man,” replied the miller. 

‘* Well, I won’t tell you that he is in your house to-night, for fear 
the tories might take you to account fer harbouring such a never- 
do-well. But you have get a poor fellow under your reof that has 
had a hard run to get here.” 

«In my house !’” exclaimed M e—' Horse Shoe Robinson,” 
and then after a pause, he continued—* well, well—there is no rule 
of war that justifies a Christian in refusing aid and comfort to a 
houseless and hunted stranger, who comes with no thought of harm 
toa eful family hearth. I take no part in the war on either side, 
and, in your ear, friend Robinson—I take none against you or the 
brave men that stand by you.” 

“ Your hand again,” said Horse Shoe, reaching his toward the 
miller. “ Allen, I have come to you under a sore press of heels. 
An officer of the continental army and me have been travelling 
through these here and we have been most onaccountably am- 
bushed by a half wild-cat, half bull-dog, known by the name of Cap- 
tain Hugh Habershaw, who cotch us in the night at Grindall’s ford.” 
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“ Heaven have mercy on the man who has any thing to do with 
Hugh Habershaw !” exclaimed the miller’s wife. 2 

‘* Amen, mistress,” responded che sergeant : “for a more surlier, 
misbegotten piece of flesh, there’s not in these wild woods, giving 
you the choice of bear, panther, catamount, rattlesnake, or what 
not. We were sot upon,” continued the sergeant, “ by this bully, 
and a bevy of his braggadocios, and made prisoners ; but I took a 
chance te slip the noose this morning, and, after riding plump into a 
hornet’s nest at Blackstock’s, where I put on a new face and tricked 
the guard out of a dinner and this here old sword, I took a course 
for this mill, axing people along the road where I should find Allen 
Musgrove : and so, after making some roundabouts and dodging 
re the woods until night came on, to keep clear of the tories, here 

am.” 

“ And the officer ?”’ said Musgrove. 

“He is in the hands of the Philistians yet—most likely now at 
Blackstock’s.” 

“* What might be his name ?” 

“Major Butler—a bold, warm gentleman—that’s been used to 
tender life and good fortune. He has lands on the sea-coast—unless 
that new-fangled court at Charlestown, that they call the court of 
seekerstations, has made them null and void—as they have been 
making the estates of better gentlemen than they could ever pretend 
to be: taking all the best lands, you see, Allen, to themselves— 
the cursed iniquiters !’’ 

“Where did you come from with this gentleman?” 











‘A long way off, Mr. Musgrove—from old Virginny—but, lastly, |) 


frem Wat Adair’s.” 

“* Wat's wife is a relation of my family.” 

“Then he is a filthy disgrace to all who claim kin with him, Allen 
Musgrove. Wat was the man who put us into the wild-cat’s claws— 
at least, so we had good reason to think. ‘There was a tidy, spruce 
and smart little wench there—tut, man !—I am talking of your own 
kith and kindred, for her name was Mary Musgrove.” 

“Our girl!” said the dame, with an animated emphasis—“ our 
own Mary—what of her, Mr. Horse Shoe Robinson?” 

‘That she is as good a child, Mistress Musgrove, as any honest 
parent mought wish for: she got some sort of inkling of what was 
contrived, and so she appeared to Major Butler in a dream—or her 

host.” 
. ‘Mercy on us! the child has not been hurt?” cried the mother. 

‘¢Ondoubtedly not, ma’am,” said Robinson. “ But it as true 
as you are there, she gave us, somehow or other, a warning 
that there was harm in the wind, and we took her advice; but it 
didn't do.” 

“‘T wish the child were home,” said Musgrove. ‘ Christopher, 
at daylight, boy—saddle a horse, and be off to Adair’s, for Mary.” 

The nephew promised to the errand. 

The sergeant now took his seat at the table, where he fell to, at 
what was set before him, with a laudable despatch. 

“* How far off,” he inquired, “ is the nearest tory post, Mr. Mus- 

ove?” 

Colonel Innis has some light corps stationed within two miles. 
If you had been a little earlier, you would have found some of them 
at my mill.” 

“Tnnis!” repeated Horse Shoe, ‘I thought Floyd had these 
parts under command ?” 

‘So he has,”’ replied the miller; “ but he has lately joined the 
garrison at Rocky Mount.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” ejaculated Robinson ; “ that’s a pot into which 
Sumpter will be dipping his ladle before long. All the land between 
Wateree and Broad belongs to Tom Sumpter—let mad-cap Tarle- 


will join us in the conclusion of our family worship, which was in- 
terrupted by your coming into the house. We will sing a psalm 
which has been given to us by that man, whose deliverance has 
taught you where you are to look for yours.” 

“If I cannot help to make musick, Allen,” said Horse Shoe, 


“T can listen with good will.” 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S OUTRE-MER. 


Professor Longfellow’s book is now before the publick, and every 
one can judge for himself as to its character. Of that character there 
is but one opinion, and the new champion in the list of American 
literature, may exult in his laurels. The reader will thank us for 
furnishing him with two or three sketches from the work, of which 
we have spoken more fully in a former number. 





4 TAILOR’S DRAWER. 


IL. 

A TaiLor’s drawer, quotha! 

Yes; a tailor’s drawer. Sooth to say, it is rather a quaint ru- 
brick for a chapter in a pilgrim’s breviary ; albeit it well befits the 
motley character of the following pages. It is a title which the 
Spaniards give to a desultory discourse, wherein various and dis- 
cordant themes are touched upon, and which is crammed full of 
little shreds and patches of erudition ; and certainly it is not inap- 
| propriate to a chapter whose contents are of every shape and hue, 
and ‘do no more adhere and keep pace together than the hundredth 
psalm to the tune of Green Sleeves.” 

Il. 

It is recorded in the Adventures of Gil Blas de Santillana, that 
when this renowned personage first visited the city of Madrid, he 
took lodgings at the house of Mateo Melandes, in the Puerta del 
Sol. In choosing a place of abode in the Spanish court, I followed, 
as far as practicable, this illustrious example; but, as the kind- 
hearted Mateo had been long gathered to his fathers, I was content 
to take up my residence in the hired house of Valentin Gonzalez, 
at the foot of the Galle de la Montera. My apartments were in the 
third story, above the dust, though not beyond the rattle, of the 
street; and my balconies looked down into the Puerta del Sol, the 
heart of Madrid, through which circulates the living current of its 
population at least once every twenty-hours. 

The Puerta del Sol is a publick square, from which diverge the 
five principal streets of the metropolis. It is the great rendezvous of 
grave and gay—of priest and layman—of gentle and simple—the 
mart of business and gossip—the place where the creditor seeks 
| his debtor, where the lawyer seeks his client, where the stranger 
| seeks amusement, where the friend seeks his friend, and the foe 
| his foe; where the idler seeks the sun in winter, and the shade in 

summer, and the busybody seeks the daily news, and picks up the 
crumbs of gossip to fly away with them in his beak to the terbilia 
| of Dota Paquita! 
] Tell me, ye who have sojourned in foreign lands, and know in 
\ what bubbles a traveller's happiness consists—is it not a blessing 
l to have your window overlook a scene like this? 


1} 
i il. 

There—take that chair upon the balcony, and let us look down 
|| upon the busy scene beneath us. What a continued roar the 


crowded thoroughfare sends up! Though three stories high, we 
can hardly hear the sound of our own voices! The London cries 














ton de his best! We whigs, Mr. Musgrove, have a little touch of || are whispers when compared with the cries of Madrid. 


the hobgoblin in us. We travel pretty much where we please. 
Now, I will tell you, friend, very plainly what I am after. I don't 


| See—yonder stalks a gigantick peasant of New Castile, with a 
|| montera cap, brown jacket and breeches, and coarse blue stockings, 





mean to leave these parts till I see what is to hecome of Major || forcing his way through the crowd, and leading a donkey laden with 
Butler. Innis and Floyd put together sha’n’t hender me from look- || charcoal, whose sonorous bray is in unison with the harsh voice of 
ing after a man that’s under my charge. I’m an old sodger, and ! his master. Close at his elbow goes a rosy-cheeked damsel, sell- 
they can’t make much out of me, if they get me.” | ing calico. She is an Asturian, from the mountains of Santander. 
“* The country is swarming with troops of one kind or another,” I How do you know! By her short, yellow petticoats—her blue bod- 
said the miller, “and a man must have his wits about him who || dice—her coral necklace and earrings. ‘Through the middle of the 
would get through it. You are sow, Mr. Robinson, ina very dan- || square struts a peasant of Old Castile, with his yellow leather jerkin 
gerous quarter. The fort at Ninety-Six on one side of you and || strapped round his waist—his brown leggins and his blue garters— | 
Rocky Mount and Hanging Rock on the other—the road between \ driving before hima flock of gabbling turkeys, and crying, at the top of 
the three is full of loyalists. Colonel Innis is here to keep the || his voice, ‘* Pao, pao, pavitos, paos!” Next comes a Valencian, with 
passage open, and, almost hourly, his men are passing. You should | his loose linen trousers and sandal shoon, holding a huge sack of 
be careful in showing yourself in daylight. And as for your poor || watermelons upon his shoulder with his left hand, and with his right || 
friend, Major Butler, there is not likely to be much good-will | balancing high in air a specimen of his luscious fruit, upon which || 
shown toward him. I greatly fear his case is worse than it seems | is perched a little pyramid of the crimson pulp, while he tempts | 
to you.” || the passer-by with “A cala, y calando; una sandia vendo-o-o. Si | 
“There is somewhere,” said Robinson, “in that book that lies || esto es sangre !”—( By the slice—come and try it—watermelon for | 
open on the table, which I take to be the Bible, the story of the cam- || sale. This is the real blood!) His companion near him has a pair 
paigns of King David ; and, as I have hearn it read by the preacher, i of scales thrown over his shoulder, and holds both arms full of musk- | 
it tells how David was pushed on all sides by flying corps of the || melons. He chimes into the harmonious ditty with ‘‘ Melo—melo- 
enemy—and that, seeing he had no sword, he came across a man || 0-o—meloncitos ; aqui esta el azticar!”—(Melons, melons ; here 
who gave him victuals and the sword of Goliath—as I got my din- || is the real sugar!) Behind them creeps a slow-moving Asturian, 
ner and a sword this morning from the tavern-keeper at Blackstock’s i in heavy wooden shoes, crying watercresses, and a peasant woman 
—and then he set off on his flight to some strange place, where he || from the Guadarama mountains, with a monteza cocked up in front, 
feigned himself crazy, and scrabbled at the gate, and-he let the || and a blue kerchief tied under her chin, swings in each hand a 
spit run down on his beard, as I have done before now with Tarle- | bunch of live chickens—that hang by the claws head downward, 








ton, Mr. Musgrove, and then king David took into a cave, which I 
shouldn’t stand much upon doing, if there was occasion—and there 
the king waited, until he got friends about him, and was able to 
drub the Philistians for robbing the thrashing-floors—as I make no 
doubt these turies have robbed yours, Allen Musgrove. But you 
know all about it—seeing that you are able to read, which I am 
not. Now, I don't pretend to say that I nor Major Butler are as 
good men as David—not at all; but the cause of liberty is as good 
a cause as ever King David fought for, and the Lord, that took his 
side in the cave, will take the side of the whigs, sooner or later, 
and help them to beat these grinding, thieving, burning and throat- 
cutting tories ; and, moreover, a brave man ought never to be cast 
down by such vermin—that's my religion, Mr. Musgrove—though 
you mought hardly expect to find much t+ought of such things left 


in a rough fellow like me, that’s been hammered in these here wars | and make the Puerta del Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a | 


like an old piece of iron that’s been one while a plough-coulter, and 
after that a gun-barrel, and, finally, that’s been run up with others 
into a piece of ordnance—not to say that it moughtn’t have been a 
horse-shoe in some part of its life—ha, ha, ha! ‘There’s not likely 
to be much conscience or religion left after all that hammering.” 
‘* He shall keep the simple folk, by their right ;*" eaid Musgrove, 


quoting a passage from the Psalms; ‘* defend the children of the || bars, and plays with her slipper. She is an Andalusian, from Ma- | 
or, and punish the wrong doer.’ You have finished your supper, || laga. Her brother is a bold dragoon, and wears a long sword ; so 


| fluttering, scratching, crowing with all their might, while the good 
| woman tries to drown their voices in the discordant cry of “Quien 
| me compra un gallo—un par de gallinas?”—(Who buys a fowl— 
| a brace of hens—who buys!) ‘That tall fellow in blue, with a pot 
|| of flowers upon his shoulder, is a wag beyond all dispute. See how 
| cunningly he cocks his eye up at us, and cries, “Si yo tuviera bal- 
con !”"—If I only had a balcony !) 
What next? 
Gallego with a huge water-jar upon his shoulders ; an Italian ped- 
| ler with images of saints and madonnas; a razor-grinder with his 
wheel ; a mender of pots and kettles, making musick, as he goes, 
with a shovel and a frying-pan; and, in fine, a noisy, patch-work, 
|| ever-changing crowd, whose discordant cries mingle with the rumb- 
\ ling of wheels, the clatter of hoofs, and the clang of church-bells ; 








|| street in Babylon the great. 


| Iv. 


| Chiton! A beautiful girl, with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and the 
|| form of a fairy in a midsummer night’s dream, has just stepped out 
|, on the balcony beneath us! See how coquettishly she crosses her 
| arms upon the ‘baleony—thrusts her dainty little foot through the 


A Manchego with a sack of oil under his arm; a | 








| 
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betray thy poor heart to woman.” Her mother is a dowdy lad 
“ fat and forty ;” eats garlick in her sallad, and smokes cigars. Bat 
mind! that is a secret: I tell it to you in confidence. 


v 


The following little love-ditty I translate from the Spanish. It 
is as delicate as a dew-drop. 
She is a maid of artless grace, 
Gentle in form, and fair of face. 
Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
That sailest on the sea, 
If ship, or sail, or evening star 
Be half so fair as she! 
Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 
Whose shining arms I see, 
If steed, or sword, or battle-field 
Be half so fair as she! 
Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st thy flock, 
Beneath the shadowy tree, 
If flock, or vale, or mountain-ridge 
Be half so fair as she! 


vi. 


A miller has just passed by, covered with flour from head to 
foot, and perched upon the tip end of a little donkey, crying “ Arre 
borrico ; and at every cry swinging a cudgel in his hand, and giving 
the ribs of the poor beast what in the vulgar dialect is called a cachi- 
porrazo. I could not help laughing, though I felt provoked with the 
fellow for his cruelty. ‘The truth is, I have great esteem for a jack- 
ass. His meekness, and patience, and long-suffering are very amia- 
ble qualities, and, considering, his situation, worthy of all praise. 
In Spain, a donkey plays as conspicuous a part as a priest or a vil- 
lage alcalde. ‘There would be no getting along without him. And 
yet, who so beaten and abused as he! 


vit. 


Here comes a gay gallant, with white kid gloves, a quizzing-glass, 
a black cane, with a white ivory apple, and a little hat, cocked 

rtly on one side of his head. He is an exquisite fop, and a great 
ady’s man. You will always find him on the Prado at sunset, when 
the crowd and dust are thickest, ogling through his glass, flourish- 
ing his cane, and humming between his teeth some favourite air of 
the Semiramis, or the Barber of Seville. He is a great amateur, 
and patron of the Italian opera—beats time with his cane—nods his 
head, and cries bravo! and fancies himself in love with the prima 
donna. The height of his ambition is to be thought the gay Lo- 
thario, the gallant Don Cortejo of his little sphere. He is a poet 
withal, and daily besieges the heart of the cruel Dofa Inez with 
sonnets and madrigals. She turns a deaf ear to his song, and is 
inexorable. 

Vill. 


What a contrast between this personage and the sallow, emaci- 
ated being who is now crossing the street! It is a barefooted car- 
melite—a monk of an austere order—wasted by midnight vigils and 
long penance. Abstinence is written in that pale cheek, and the 
bowed head and downcast eye are in accordance with the meek 
profession of a mendicant brotherhood, 

What is this world to thee, thou man of penitence and prayer? 
What hast thou to do with all this busy, turbulent scene about 
thee—with allthe noise, and gayety, and splendour of this thronged 
city? Nothing. The wide world gives thee nothing save thy 
daily crust—thy crucifix—thyv convent-cell—thy pallet of straw! 
Pilgrim of heaven! thou hast no home on earth. Thou art jour- 
neying onward to “a house not made with hands ;”’ and, like the 
first apostles of thy faith, thou takest neither gold, ror silver, nor 
brass, nor scrip for thy journey. ‘Thou hast shut thy heart to the 
endearments of earthly love—thy shoulder beareth not the burden 
with thy fellow man—in all this vast crowd thou hast no friends, 
no hopes, no sympathies. Thou standest aloof from man—and 
art thou nearer God? I know not. Thy motives—thy intentions 
—thy desires are registered in heaven. I am thy fellow man— 
and not thy judge. 

Ix. 


Sultry grows the day and breathless ! The lately crowded street 
is silent and deserted—hardly a footfall—hardly here and there 
a solitary figure, stealing along in the narrow strip of shade be- 
neath the eaves! Silent, too, and deserted is the Bat del Sol ; 
so silent that even at this distance the splashing of its fountain is 
distinctly audible—so deserted that not a living thing is visible 
there save the outstretched and athletick form of a Gallician water- 
carrier, who lies asleep upon the pavement in the cvol shadow of 
the fountain! There is not air enough to stir the leaves of the 
jasmine upon the balcony, or break the thin column of smoke that 
issues from the cigar of Don Diego, master of the noble Spanish 
tongue, y hombre de muchos dingolondangos. He sits bolt upright 
between the window and the door, with the collar of his snuff- 
coloured frock thrown back upon his shoulders, and his toes turned 
out like a dancing-master, poring over the Diario de Madrid, to 
learn how high the thermometer rose yesterday—what patron saint 
has a festival to-day—and at what hour to-morrow the “king of 
Spain, Jerusalem, and the Canary Islands” will take his departure 
for the gardens of Aranjuez. 

x 


It is evening, the day is gone ; fast gather and deepen the shades 
of twilight! In the words of a German allegory, *‘ The babbling 
day has touched the hem of night’s garment, and, weary and still, 
drops asleep in her bosom.” ‘ 

The city awakens from its slumber. The convent-bells ring so- 
lemnly and slow. The streets are thronged again. Once more I 
hear the shrill cry—the rattling wheel—the murmur of the crowd. 
The blast of a trumpet sounds from the Puerta del Sol; then the 
tap of a drum—a mounted guard opens the way—the crowd doft 
their hats, and the king sweeps by in a gilded coach, drawn by six 
horses, and followed by a long train of uncouth antiquated vehicles 
drawn by mules. : 

The living tide now sets toward the Prado, and the beautiful gar- 
dens of the heteive. Beautiful are they at this magick hour. Beau- 
tiful—with the almond-tree in blossom—with the broad green leaves 
of the sycamore and the chestnut—with the fragrance of the orange 
and the lemon—with the beauty of a thousand flowers—with the 
soothing calm and the dewy freshness of evening. 


xl. 
I love to linger on the Prado till the crowd is gone and the night 


0 
Mtr. Robinson,” he continued, “ and, before we retire to rest you |! beware! and ‘‘let not the creaking of shoes and the rustling of silks || far advanced. There, musing and alone I sit, and listen to the lull- 
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fairy land. Occasionally the sound of a guitar, or a distant voice, 
breaks in.upon my revery. Then the form of a monk, from the neigh- 
bouring convent, sweeps by me like a shadow, and di in 
the gloom of the leafy avenues ; and far away from the streets of 
the citycomes the voice of the watchman telling the midnight hour. 

Lovely art thou, O Night, beneath the skies of Spain. Day, pant- 
ing with heat, and laden with a thousand cares, toils onward like a 
beast of burden; but Night, calm, silent, holy Night, is a minister- 
ing angel, that cools with its dewy breath the toil-heated brow ; 
and, like the Roman sisterhood, stoops down to bathe the pilgrim’s 
feet. How grateful is the starry twilight How grateful the gen- 
tle radiance of the moon! How grateful the delicious coolness of 
“the omnipresent and deep-breathing air!” Lovely art thou, O 
Night, beneath the skies of Spain! 





LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Noraine can be more delightful than to witness a highly-gifted mind 
devoting its efforts to the inculcation of Christian truth and the illus- 
tration of the pure morality of the gospel. Individuals so employed 
are the best friends of human nature, and all the merit of the most 
exquisite poetry and the most attractive fiction is like dust in the 
balance, when set against the obligation which every friend of hu- 
man nature is under to them. The mind of man is so strangely 
constituted, that perfection becomes cloying, and we turn, with list- 
lessness, from elaborate polish, and look with indifference upon the 
brightest emanations of genius and of art—we become disgusted 
wit artificial excellence, and sigh for that which is natural, simple 
and refreshing. We experienced these feelings the other day, 
when we turned from one volume to another, and could find nothing 
to rivet our attention, or prevent the mind from wandering to other 
matters. We could not become the dupes of our imagination, or 
invest the dull realities and dry technicalities of business with the 
rich colouring of romance, by which our labours have been so often 
gilded. In this frame of mind we chanced to open an unpretend- 
ing little book, entitled ‘‘ The Skeptick,” being the second number 
of “ Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian Truth,” published 
by Munroe and company, of Boston and Cambridge. It was a 
plain, simple and unpretending portrait of humble life, showing the 
comfort and tranquillity arising from correct opinions upon religious 
matters, and the unhappiness and discontent of those whose no- 
tions are unsettled on this important topick. The third number is 
entitled ‘‘ Home,” by the amiable authoress of ‘‘ Redwood,” and 
‘* Hope Leslie,” who has not disdained to devote her fine talents 
and elegant fancy to the illustration of the quiet walks of life, and 
the positive gain, in every point of view, to be acquired by being 
contented in the station in which Providence has placed us. Such 
books are invaluable, and we should take more pride in writing 
them, than in the production of the finest piece of poetry, that 
would be copied into every newspaper from the St. Lawrence to 
Texas.—The great demand for “‘ The Yemassee” has exhausted 
the first impressien, and Messrs. Harper have been obliged to bring 
forward a second edition—one of the most encouraging instances of 
attention to the efforts of native talent that we have known. The 
new edition is prefaced by an advertisement to the following effect : 

“The sudden call for a second edition of ‘ The Yemassee,’ so soon 
after the first, renders it impossible for the author to effect more than a 
very few of the many corrections which he had meditated in the work. 
The first edition was a remarkably large one—twenty-five hundred copies 
—twice the number usually put forth, in this country, of similar Euro- 
pean publications. This fact, so highly encouraging to native endea- 
vour, is peculiarly so to him, as it imbodies an independentiy-formed 
opinion of his countrymen ; which has not, in his case, lingered in waiting 
for that customary guidance of foreign judgement, which has been so fre- 
quently urged, as its weakness, against the character of native criticism.” 

We have received a letter from a very amiable gentleman, who re- 
sides at Washington, Miss., on the subject of the details of a forthcom- 
ing publication. We hasten to assure our correspondent, that it con- 
tains no allusions of the kind which he deprecates, and that nothing 
therein can wound the feeling of survivors, or disturb their quiet. 

“ Tag’s Pilgrimage, by a Player,” is a little trifle of fifty pages, 
full of playful satire and gentle humour. The writer tells us, in 
his poetical introduction, that his poem contains 


“* Some odds and ends, just loosely set to rhyme, 
With homely truths, too trite to be sublime ; 
A pretty moral scatter’d here and there, 
Not very new, nor yet the worse for wear; 
An arrow’s point to prick some sores withal, 
These are his claims—by these to stand or full.” 





THE DRAMA. 








Miss Kewste’s opinions of dramatick excellence are entitled to 
much consideration, on account of her accomplishments in that 
branch of art—but the following extract claims our attention not 
only on the score of its critical sagacity, but also for its intrinsick 
beauty as a composition. We therefore feel anxious to preserve 
it in our pages, when the “ Journal,” and its cavillings, shall have 
been forgotten. 





CHARLES KEMBLE AND EDMUND KEAN. 


I watched my father narrowly through his part to-night with 
great attention, and the conclusion I have come to is this: that 
though his workmanship may be, and is, far finer in the hand, than 
that of any other artist I ever saw, yet its very minute accu 
and refinement renders it unfit for the frame in which it is exhibited. 
Whoever should paint a scene calculated for so large a space as a 
theatre, and destined to be viewed at the distance from which an 
audience beholds it, with the laborious finish and fine detail of a 
miniature, would commit a great errour in judgement. Nor would 
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paint with such full colouring, and breadth and boldness of touch, ' 
as to produce in the wide space he is called upon to fill, and upon 
the remote senses he is to, the. effect of that which he intends 
to represent. The great beauty of all my father’s performances, | 
but particularly of et, is a wonderful accuracy in the detail 
of the character which he represents ; an accuracy which modu- 
lates the emphasis of every word, the nature of every gesture, the | 
expression of every look ; and which renders the whole a most | 
laborious and minute study, toilsome in the conception and acquire- | 
ment ; and most toilsome in the execution. Few persons are able 
to follow such a performance with the necessary attention, and it is 
almost as great an exertion to see it understandingly, as to actit. The 
amazing study of it requires a study in those who are to appreciate | 
it, and, as I take it, this is far from being what the majority of spec- 
tators are either capable or desirous of doing ; the actor loses his 
pains, and they have but little pleasure. Ii, therefore, the actor 
expends his power of exciting, and his audience’s power of being | 
excited upon the detail of the piece, and continues through five | 
whole acts to draw from both ; the main and striking points, those 
of strongest appeal, those calculated most to rouse at once, and | 
gratify the emotions of the spectator, have not the same intensity 
or vigour, that they would have had, if the powers of both actor and | 
audience had been reserved to give them their fullest effect. A | 
picture requires light and shadow, and the very relief that throws | 
some of the figures in a fine painting into apparent obscurity, in re- 
ality enhances the effect produced by those over which the artist | 
has shed a stronger light. Every note in the most expressive song | 
does not require a peculiar expression ; and an air sung with indi- | 
vidual emphasis on each note, would be utterly unproductive of the 
desired effect. All things cannot have all their component parts | 
equal, and “nothing pleaseth but rare accidents.” This being so, | 
I think that acting the best, which skilfully husbands the actor’s and | 
spectator’s powers, and puts forth the whole of the one, to call forth | 
the whole of the other occasionally only ; leaving the intermediate 
parts sufficiently level, to allow him and them to recover the capa- | 
bility of again producing, and again receiving such impressions. Kean | 
and my father are immediately each other's antipodes, and in adopt- 
ing their different sty!es of acting, it is evident that each has been 
guided as much by his own physical and intellectual individuality, 
as by any fixed principle of art. The one, Kean, possesses particu- 
lar physical aaitediates an eye like an orb of light, a voice, ex- | 
uisitely touching and melodious in its tenderness, and in the harsh | 
eiesies of vehement passion, terribly true ; to these he adds the | 
intellectual ones of vigour, intensity, amazing power of concentra- | 
ting effect ; these give him an entire mastery over his audience in | 
all striking, sudden, impassioned passages ; in fulfilling which he | 
has contented himself, leaving unheeded what he probably could | 
not compass ; the unity of conception, the refinement of detail, and | 
evenness of execution. Kean is gone—and with him are gone | 
Othello, Shylock, and Richard. I have lived among those whose | 
theatrical creed would not permit them to acknowledge him as a 
great actor; but they must be bigoted, indeed, who would deny | 
that he was a great genius, a man of most original and striking | 
powers, careless of art, perhaps because he did not need it ; but | 
possessing those rare gifts of nature, without which art alone is as__ 
a dead body. Who that ever heard, will ever forget the beauty, 
the unutterable tenderness of his reply to Desdemona’s entreaties 
for Cassio. ‘Let him come when he will, I can deny thee nothing ;” 
the deep despondency of his “Oh now farewell ;” the miserable 
anguish of his ‘Oh, Desdemona, away, away.”” Who that ever 
saw, will ever forget the fascination of his dying eyes in Richard ; 
when deprived of his sword, the wondrous power of his look seemed 
yet to avert the uplifted arm of Richmond. If he was irregular 
and unartistlike in his performances, so is Niagara, compared with 
the waterworks of Versailles. My father possesses certaid physical | 
defects, a faintness of colouring in the face and eye, a weakness of | 
voice ; and the corresponding intellectual deficiencies, a want of | 
intensity, vigour, and concentrating power; these circumstances | 
have led him (probably unconsciously) to give his attention and | 
study to the finer and more fleeting shades of character, the more | 
graceful and delicate manifestations of feeling, the exquisite variety 
of all minor parts, the classick keeping of a highly wrought whole ; 
to all these, polished and refined tastes, an acute sense of the beauty 
of barmonious proportions, and a native grace, gentleness, and re- 
finement of mind and manner, have been his prompters; but they | 
cannot inspire those startling and tremendous bursts of passion, 
which belong to the highest walks of tragedy, and to which he never | 
gave their fullest expression. I fancy my aunt Siddons united the | 
excellencies of both these styles. But to return to my father’s | 
Hamlet ; every time I see it, something strikes me afresh in the | 
detail. Nothing in my mind can exceed the exquisite beauty of his | 
last ‘Go on—lI follow thee,” to the ghost. The full gush of deep | 


and tender faith, in spite of the awful mystery, to whose unfolding 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| he is committing his life, is beautiful beyond measure. It is distinct, 
| and wholly different from the noble, rational, philosophick conviction, | 
|“ And for my soul, what can it do to that?” It is full of the un- 
utterable fondness of a believing heart, and brought to my mind, 
last night, those holy and lovely words of scripture, “ Perfect love 
casteth out fear ;” it enchanted me.* There is one thing in which 
I do not believe my father ever has been, or ever will be excelled : 
his high and noble bearing, his gallant, graceful, courteous deport- 
ment; his perfect good-breeding on the stage ; unmarked alike by 
any peculiarity of time, place, or self; (except peculiar grace and 
beauty.) He appears to me the beau ideal of the courtly, thorough- 
bred, chivalrous gentleman, from the days of the admirable Crichton 
down to those ol Gangs the Fourth. 





* I have acted Ophelia three times with my father, and each time, in 
that beautiful scene where his madness and his love gush forth together 
like a torrent swollen with storms, that bears a thousand blossoms on 
iis troubled waters, I have experienced such deep emotion as hardly to 
be able to speak. The We og tenderness of his voice, the wild com- 
passion and forlorn pity of his looks, bestowing that on others, which, 
above all others, he most needed, the melancholy restlessness, the bitter 
self-scorning ; every shadow of eee intonation, was so full 
of all the mingled anguish that the human heart is capable of enduring ; 
that my eyes scarce fixed on his ere they filled with tears ; and long 
before the scene was over, the letters and jewel-cases I was tendering 
to him, were wet with them. The hardness of professed actors and ac- 
tresses is something amazing ; after acting this part, | could not but 
recall the various lias I have seen, and commend them for the as- 











tonishing absence of everything like feeling which they exhibited. O, 








it made my heart sore to act it. 
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Westward Ho !—Westward the tide of empire seems to roll—is 
a prophecy which, it appears, is destined to receive its fulfilment in 
these later days. ‘The number of adventurers flocking from every 
quarter to the regions of the “far west,” is beyond all precedent 
and calculation—old and young, all sexes and conditions, leave their 
homes, where they have resided in comfort and peace, to try the 
chances of the wilderness, and to pitch their tents in the great valley 
of the world. We understand there were numerous families in this 
city who, without any assignable motive, lately packed up their goods 
and chattels, and set out with their household gods on an excursion 
to the west, which appears now to be looked upon with the same 
feelings as a voyage to Providence or Baltimore was in our fore- 
father’s days! The probable destiny of these boundless regions is 
an interesting subject for the speculations of the politician, and the 
dreams of the moralist and philosopher. Two hundred millions of 
human beings could here find ‘‘ ample’ room and verge enough” for 
all the purposes of population. Inland capitals may be expected to 
arise, and the refinements of civilization to expand, where the tall 
grass now waves over the boundless prairies—and another Broad- 
way be crowded with elegance and fashion on the spot now tenanted 
by the wild animals of the chase, or the hunter, who is almost as 
wild! This is a vision which after ages must realize—but the ele- 
ments of its accomplishment are fast collecting on all sides. Un- 
deterred by the sallow features of the old settlers, who were the 
pioneers of the wilderness, new-comers follow in their track, and 
find their difficulties lightened by the toil of those who lead the van 
in the onward march to the conquest of the desert. The love of 
independence is the mainspring of this mighty movement ; and, in 
search of this greatest of blessings, the ties of early association are 
severed, the lengthening chain that binds man to his early home is 
rudely snapped asunder, and he is contented to spend the remain- 
der of his days ina strange land. Like the Arab of the desert, no- 
thing can control his excursive mind, and at his will he can expa- 
tiate in the immense track which is only bounded by the Pacifick. 
The chief drawback is the necessary want of the means of educa- 
tion for the rising generation, and the absence of many domestick 
comforts which must be bitterly felt by the recent adventurers, who 
come from the northern and eastern parts of the Union—but the 
mind soon accommodates itself to any situation, and when there 
“is plenty to eat and a free range,” the two principal ingredients of 
contentment are already secured. Comforts and elegancies will 
then follow, and the dreams of boundless empire be speedily realized. 





Brooches.—Some fifty or sixty years ago there prevailed in Eng- 
land an ungainly custom of decorating the coat with buttons of the 
dimensions of a Spanish dollar. Those who are familiar with the 
papers of the Spectator, will remember a still earlier prevalence of 
this custom, when gentlemen often carried on their coats whole his- 
tories and illustrations of political events, and converted their habit 
into a moveable picture-gallery of their families or ancestors. Some- 
thing akin to this practice seems to be gaining ground among us— 
we allude to the extraordinary size of the brooches which gentlemen 
display upon their bosoms, and which has outgrown all reasonable 
and tolerable compass. Jt is impossible to walk the streets with- 
out being struck with the extent of this enormity against taste ; but, 
it seems to be a rule that customs should obtain a vogue in propor- 
tion to their absurdity, and in this way we account for the prevalence 
of this preposterous disfigurement. A neat cameo, a minute mo- 
saick, are emblems of good taste, and a man may rejoice in their 
possession—but to affix a piece of paste as big as a turnip on one’s 
person, seems to be done with the express purpose of proclaiming 
one's vandalism. ‘The neatest and most graceful of all personal or- 
naments, is a diamond jet, not larger than a pin’s head, in the front 
of a black silk handkerchief—it is elegant in its simplicity, and we 
trust our patient publick will agree with our doctrines and practice. 





Porter.—We have never been particularly partial to beer, and 
our potations are usually of that class, which Sir John Falstaff 
The other afternoon, however, we found a 
goodly array of bottles against the walls of our editorial den, with 
a card, purporting that our neighbour Mr. Haulenbeek, the agent for 
the Copenhagen porter, had placed them at our disposal. It would 
not have been charitable to have declined, and therefore we had a bottle 
uncorked, when, to our surprise, we not only found it drinkable, but 
a cool, racy, and creamy liquid, and not at all the sort of thing to 
be despised in this scorching, parching weather. 


stigmatizes as “ thin.” 








New musick.—We perceive that Mr. Riley and Mr. Taylor have 
complimented us with the dedication of two Marches, for which we 
beg to tender our acknowledgments. Mr. King has also adapted a 
poetical trifle of ours to very pretty musick, and has crowned his 
civility by inscribing it to us. Of course, such marks of attention 
must be very agreeable to our feelings, and we look upon them as 
an offset to the outpourings of wrath and spite which are sometimes 
directed at us. 


Ornithology.—Audubon has painted every bird known to the 
American naturalist, of not a few of which he was the first disco- 
verer. The complete series of these chef-d’euvres may be seen at 
Colman’s, in Broadway, and is well worth inspection. 








1 Several communications in type have been unavoidably post- 
poned. Our correspondents shall be attended to next week. 
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| Fewate socrery.—You know my opinion (said John Randolph) | GENIUS, TALENT, CLEVERNESS.—Genius rushes like a whirlwind. 








Selections from English Perfovtcals. 


MINE HosT, OR INNKEEPER’s ways.—The following colloquy | 
occurred at a hotel on the Dover road, England, a short time since. 
Two gentlemen having dined and stayed all night, called for the | 
bill in the morning, and one of them happened to be within ear- | 
shot when the waiter went to the landlord to have it made out, and | 
overheard the following conversation :—Waiter—Please sir, the | 
gemmen in number five wants their bill. Landlord—Very well ; | 
(taking down a printed form ;) let me hear what they had? Waiter | 
—Mock turtle. Landlord—Mock turtle, three shillings. Did they 
make any remark about it? Waiter—No, sir; only they said it 
was werry good. Landlord—Did they eat of it twice? Waiter— 
Yes, sir. Landlord—Oh, then, mock turtle, five shillings ; now go 
on. Waiter—Fried sole and shrimp sauce. Landlord—Fried sole, 
two shillings ; shrimp sauce, one shilling. Did they make any re- 
mark about that? Waiter—One o’ them said that the fish was werry | 
fresh. Landlord—Indeed ! then fried sole, three shillings ; shrimp | 
sauce, one shilling and six pence. Now go on. Waiter—Small 
leg of Welch mutton, potatoes, and French beans. Landlord— | 
Mutton, five shillings ; potatoes, one shilling; French beans, five | 
shillings ; rather early for French beans, isn't it? Waiter—Yes, | 
sir ; both the F saeegre remarked that it was werry early. Landlord 
—Oh, then, French beans, ten shillings. } 


| of female society. Without it we should degenerate into brutes. || Talent marches like a cavalcade of heavy men and heavy horses. 
|| This observation applies with tenfold force to young men, and those {/ Cleverness skims like a swallow in a summer evening, with a sharp, 


who are in the prime of manhood. For, after a certain time of life, || shrill note, and a sudden turning. The man of genius dwells with 
the literary man may make a shift (a poor one I grant) to do with- |) men and with nature ; the man of talent in hi§ study ; but the cle- 
out the society of ladies. To a young man nothing is so important || ver feilow dances here, there, and everywhere, like a butterfly in a 
as a spirit of devotion (next to his Creator) to some amiable woman, || hurricane, striking everything and enjoying nothing, but too light 
whose image may occupy his heart, and guard it from pollution, || to be dashed to pieces. The man of talent will attack theories— 
which besets it on all sides. A man ought to choose his wife, as || the clever man assails the individual, and slanders private charac- 
Mrs. Primrose did her wedding gown, for qualities that ‘ wear | ter; but the man of genius despises both ; he heeds none, he fears 
well.” One thing at least is true, that if matrimony has its cares, || none, he lives in himself, shrouded in the consci of his own 
celibacy has no pleasure. A Newton, or a mere scholar, may find || strength—he interferes with none, and walks forth an example that 
employment in study ; a man of literary taste can receive in books | “eagles fly alone—they are but sheep that herd together.” It is 
a powerful auxiliary; but a man must have a bosom friend, and || true, that should a poisonous worm cross his path, he may tread it 
children round him, to cherish and support the dreariness of old age. | under foot; fell a cur snarl at him, he may chastise it; but 

|| he will not, cannot, attack the privacy of another. Clever men 
write verses, men of talent write prose, but the man of genius 


writes poetry. 








Romrs.—A romp is generally a good-natured sort of a girl, with 
little mind and far less taste. She does not understand wit or fancy, | 
for to these she makes no pretension. When she is the merriest, | 
she generally jumps the highest ; when she is grave, she is a fool, | 
because romps have little intellect. A country romp is pleased 
with a ditch, because it gives her a chance to jump across it; and 
she loves apples best in the orchard, because she has the exquisite 
pleasure of climbing the trees and tearing her new frock. A town 





Matrimony.—When a young tradesman in Holland or Germany 
goes a courting, the first question the young woman asks of him is, 
“ Are you able to pay the charges?” That is to 7 English, 
are you able to keep a wife when you have got her? What a world 
of misery it would prevent if the young women in all countries 
would stick to the wisdom of that question! ‘Marriage is not 





romp is a different creature. She is generally a great talker of 
scandal, when she is not employing her clenched hands upon some 
one’s shoulder. Romping is a bad business. It is at variance with 
decency of taste and fineness of tact or imagination. The manners 
of a romp are the fondling of a bear. I would have all such females 
picked out of society, and sent up the Missouri to colonize a new 
Amazonian land. If they did not civilize the Indians somewhat, 
they could fight them, and that would answer the same purpose. 





A pirFicutt reTreat.—Monsieur de Malsaignes was a deter- 
mined duellist. Having quarrelled with a brother officer, they agreed | 
to fight out the dispute in the very room where it had taken place; | 
when M. de Malsaignes’s adversary managed to run him through | 
the body and nail him against the door. ‘It is all very well, sir,” 
said the transfixed duellist, with singular sang froid, ‘but pray how 

eare you to get out ?” 








THE FIRST COMMONER OF ENGLAND.—There is an instance on re- 
cord of the exercise of authority by a speaker of the house of com- 
mons, which we should suppose without a parallel :—It is related 


History.— When, after the battle of Aumale, in which Henry | 
the fourth of France was wounded, he inquired, from the officers | 
collected round his bed, what had passed subsequent to his having i of Sir Edward Seymour, when he was speaker in 1672, that his 
left the field, and found that no two agreed in their narratives, he || coach breaking down at Charing-cross, he ordered the beadles to 











exclaimed, “ And yet thus it is that history must be written !” | stop the next gentleman's they met, and bring it tohim. The gen- 
| tleman in it was much surprised to be turned out of his own coach, 

Reason For aN ExcHANGE.—An Irish lieutenant, who had ex- |, but the speaker told him it was more proper for him to walk in the 
changed from the twenty-fourth regiment to the thirty-second, was | | Streets than the speaker of the house of commons, and left him to 
asked what induced him to do so! “ Because,” said he, ‘1 had a || do so without further apology. 
brother in the thirty-first, and I wanted to be near him.” | 











_“TicKLED wiTH A straw.” —A tradesman of London, who styles 
himself ** manufacturer of English and foreign straws to the court of 





F | 
Woman.—Fontenelle said that women have a fibre more in the 
heart, and a cell less in the brain, than men. | 


| St. James,” states thathe alters flats to suit them tothe present times. 


made of mushrooms, but of good round cakes,” is one of the pithy 
sayings by which our ancestors conveyed the same rule of prudence. 





Tue Lapies.—As long as there are women on the earth, there 
will be always something new to say about them. The Rabbins 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for their scandalous libel, in 
saying that ten baskets of chatter were let down from heaven, and 
that the women appropriated nine of them. 





Poprinc THE QUESTION.—A young school miss, whose teacher 
had taught her that two negatives were equivalent to an affirmative, 
on being asked by a suitor for her assent to marry him, replied, 
“No, no.” The swain looked astonished and bewildered—she re- 
ferred him to Murray, when, for the first time, he learned that ne 
meant yes ! 
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